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CALL  FOR 
PARTICIPATION 

HONORARY  DEGREE 
NOMINATIONS 

The  committee  for  honorary 
degrees  is  welcoming 
nominations  for  honorary 
degrees  for  2009-2010,  and  to 
ensure  proper  consideration 
the  committee  asks  that 
nominations  be  sent  in  by  Aug. 
14.  It  is  a requirement  that 
honorary  degree  recipients  be 
able  to  attend  convocation. 
Honorary  degrees  are  usually 
not  conferred  upon  those 
active  in  political  life  or  those 
working  at  the  university,  in 
both  cases  until  two  years 
after  departure  from  the 
relevant  field.  For  more 
information,  including 
guidelines  for  submitting 
a nomination,  see 
www.governingcouncil. 
utoronto.ca  bac/hd.htm. 
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First  Green 
Path 

students 

graduate 


BY  MARY  ANN  GRATTON 

Students  from  the  first  cohort 
of  the  Green  Path  program  at  U of  T 
Scarborough  are  set  to  graduate  from 
the  University  of  Toronto  this  spring. 

This  event  marks  a milestone  in  the 
life  of  the  program,  which  has  become 
a success  story  at  UTSC.  Green  Path, 
which  translates  from  Chinese  as  “the 
way  to  success,"  is  an  innovative  pro- 
gram that  was  first  launched  in  2005, 
when  15  students  from  three  cities  in 
the  People’s  Republic  of  China  came 
to  Canada  to  study  at  the  Scarborough 
campus. 

“After  welcoming  these  young 
people  to  Canada  a few  years  ago  and 
seeing  them  go  through  their  under- 
graduate courses,  we  feel  like  proud 
parents  now  watching  them  graduate 
from  U of  T,”  said  Don  MacMillan, 
registrar  and  director  of  enrolment 
services.  “The  Green  Path  students 
have  greatly  enriched  our  campus  with 
their  intelligence  and  enthusiasm  and 
they  will  have  tremendous  prospects 
for  the  future.” 

The  12-week  program  only  admits 
top  students.  Each  year,  a group  arrives 
in  early  June  and  lives  in  residence  over 
the  summer.  Participants  take  classes, 
attend  field  trips  and  pursue  activities 
that  prepare  them  for  life  in  Canada 
and  undergraduate  life  at  U of  T 
Scarborough  in  the  fall.  Green  Path 
focuses  on  English  language  skills,  life 
skills  and  orientation  to  Canada.  Once 
the  students  complete  the  program 
successfully,  they  go  directly  into 
undergraduate  studies. 


Green  Path  graduates  Chenchen  Wu 
(left)  and  Molu  Shi 

Since  its  inception,  the  program  has 
become  so  successful  that  it  has  expanded 
to  partner  with  schools  in  six  Chinese 
cities:  Beijing,  Nanjing,  Shanghai, 
Shenzhen,  Chongqing  and  Tianjin,  and 
each  year  new  entrants  number  more 
than  100. 

Three  students  from  the  first  cohort, 
Zhe  (Marcel)  Bao,  Yan  Qohn)  Jiang  and 
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Ring-tailed  lemurs  face  extinction  in  the  wild,  a status  that  U of  T 
Scarborough  professor  Joyce  Parga's  research  could  help  to  change.  See 
story  on  page  7. 


EYES  ON  THE  PRIZE 


Three  faculty  honoured 
as  University  Professors 


BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

Pursuing  their  areas  of  interest  — 
nutrition,  psychology  and  art  — with 
a passion  has  resulted  in  the  designa- 
tion of  University  Professor,  one  of  the 
university’s  highest  honours,  for  three 
faculty  members. 

Professors  David  Jenkins  of  medi- 
cine and  nutritional  sciences,  John 
Kennedy  of  psychology  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  Scarborough  and 
Philip  Sohm  of  art  and  University 
College  were  named  University 
Professors  at  the  June  1 meeting  of 
Academic  Board. 

“It  is  a pleasure  to  honour  three  of 
our  most  outstanding  colleagues  in  this 
fashion,”  said  Professor  Cheryl  Misak, 
vice-president  and  provost.  “Each  has 
made  an  enormous  contribution  to  his 
discipline  and  to  the  University  of 
Toronto.” 

University  Professors  are  chosen  by  a 
committee  of  seven  distinguished  schol- 
ars, chaired  by  the  vice-president  and 
provost.  Their  selection  is  based  on  their 
unique  scholarly  achievements  and  pre- 
eminence in  their  fields  of  knowledge. 
They  are  nominated  by  peers  from  at 
least  two  academic  departments,  with 
support  from  up  to  five  scholars  of  inter- 
national standing  within  their  disci- 
plines but  from  academic  communities 
outside  of  the  university.  University 
Professors  receive  a $10,000  research 
stipend  for  five  years  and  retain  the  title 
until  retirement  when  it  becomes 


University  Professor  Emeritus. 

Jenkins,  a physician,  is  a world- 
renowned  researcher  in  the  field  of 
nutrition.  His  research  focuses  on  the 
use  of  diet  in  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  diabetes  and  hyperlipemia.  His 
team  was  the  first  to  define  and  explore 
the  concept  of  the  glycemic  index  of 
foods  and  demonstrate  the  breadth  of 
viscous  soluble  fibre’s  metabolic  effects, 
including  lowering  blood  glucose  and 
cholesterol.  To  make  therapeutic  diets 
more  accessible,  he  has  worked  closely 
with  the  food  industry  to  develop  prod- 
ucts with  specific  health  attributes,  such 
as  Loblaw's  popular  Blue  Menu  prod- 
ucts. In  recognition  of  his  work,  he  has 
received  numerous  awards,  including 
induction  into  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada  and  the  Danone  Nutritional 
Award  (Canada)  for  his  contribution 
to  nutritional  research  and  education. 

“In  terms  of  the  accolade,  this  award 
represents  teamwork,”  said  Jenkins. 

“On  a personal  level,  it’s  simply  an  act 
of  friendship.  It  is  so  pleasing  to  know 
one  has  so  many  good  friends  at  the 
university.” 

Jenkins  plans  to  use  the  stipend  as 
seed  money  for  the  pilot  studies  that 
allow  him  to  seek  larger  grants. 

Kennedy,  former  chair  of  life  sciences 
at  U of  T Scarborough,  is  an  expert  in 
perception  and  his  research  has  demon- 
strated that  blind  people  can  under- 
stand the  referents  of  raised-line  pictures 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 

A sense  of  ... 


community  is  built  in  many  formal  ways  here  at  U of  T — 
through  team  events  or  group  projects,  for  example.  But  it  is  also 
created  in  informal  ways,  through  gatherings  that  spring  out  of  a 
common  interest. 

The  sense  of  community  that  evolves  this  way  came  into 
sharper  focus  for  me  as  a result  of  the  He  Said,  She  Said  column  in 
our  May  26  issue.  Columnist  Caz  Zyvatkauskas  shared  some  of 
her  joy  in  knitting  with  readers  and  a few  days  later,  she  received 
an  e-mail  from  a staff  member  at  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  who  is 
part  of  an  informal  knitting  group  run  by  Sheila  Wolfe,  the 
business  officer  at  Discovery 
Commons.  Not  only  do  the  knitters 
meet  face  to  face,  they’ve  also 
established  a knitting  site  on  the 
U of  T portal,  allowing  them  to  ask 
each  other  questions  about  technique 
or  terms,  post  photos  of  their  current 
projects  and  link  to  knitting  videos. 

(E-mail  sheila,wolfe@utoronto.ca  to 
obtain  access.)  In  addition,  medical 
students  have  formed  their  own 
knitting  group,  undoubtedly  a 
welcome  relief  from  the  tensions 
of  their  coursework. 

Here  at  21  King’s  College  Circle  we  have  a monthly  book  club 
that  meets  at  lunch  hour.  Made  up  largely  of  communications 
and  advancement  officers,  it  allows  staff  with  busy  lives  to 
squeeze  some  additional  intellectual  stimulation  into  their 
schedules.  It’s  a an  opportunity  to  discover  some  great  new 
authors  and  have  one’s  ideas  challenged. 

Sedentary  pursuits  aren’t  the  only  inspiration  for  community 
building.  At  Simcoe  Hall,  people  gather  three  times  a week  for  an 
informal  yoga  class.  The  organizer,  Margie  Hailing,  supplies  the 
music  and  the  participants  bring  their  mats  for  a relaxing  respite 
from  their  desk  jobs. 

The  commonality  among  these  informal  groups  is  that  they’re 
born  of  shared  interests,  but  in  addition  to  satisfying  those  needs, 
they  build  a sense  of  community  among  like-minded  people.  It 
enriches  their  work  lives  and  adds  to  their  connection  with  U of  T. 
More  power  to  them! 

If  you  have  an  informal  group  that’s  open  to  new  members,  do 
we  have  a deal  for  you!  We’ll  be  happy  to  advertise  your  group 
free  of  charge  in  our  classified  ad  pages  during  June,  July, 
August  and  September.  Contact  Mavic  Palanca, 
mavic.palanca@utoronto.ca,  to  place  an  ad  and  share  your 
enthusiasm. 


Regards, 


Elaine  Smith 

Editor 

elaine.smith@utoronto.ca 

416-978-7016 
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AWARDS  & HONOURS 


“to  provide  a collective,  formal  expression  of  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  botanists  in  Canada  for 
excellence  in  the  contribution  of  an  individual  to 
Canadian  botany.”  A pioneer  among  female 
botanists  in  Canada,  Dengler  received  the  award 
during  the  association’s  annual  meeting  May  18 
to  21  at  Acadia  University. 


FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  & 
ENGINEERING 

Professor  Robert  Andrews  of  civil  engineer- 
ing is  the  recipient  of  the  2009  George  Warren 
Fuller  Award,  the  Ontario  Water  Works 
Association’s  highest  honour.  Established  in  1937, 
the  award  is  given  for  distinguished  service  to  the 
water  supply  field  and  in  commemoration  of  the 
sound  engineering  skill,  brilliant  diplomatic  tal- 
ent and  constructive  leadership  that  character- 
ized the  life  of  George  Warren  Fuller.  Andrews 
received  the  award  during  the  association’s  annu- 
al conference  May  3 to  6 in  Toronto.  The  Ontario 
Water  Works  Association  is  a voluntary  organiza- 
tion of  water  professionals  dedicated  to  protect- 
ing public  health  through  the  delivery  of  safe, 
sufficient  and  sustainable  drinking  water  in 
Ontario. 

Professor  Susan  McCahan  of  mechanical 
and  industrial  engineering  is  the  winner  of  the 
2009  Engineers  Canada  Medal  of  Distinction 
in  Engineering  Education  for  exemplary  con- 
tributions to  the  teaching  of  engineering  at  a 
Canadian  university.  The  objective  of  the  award 
is  to  encourage  excellence  in  the  current  teaching 
of  engineering  and  is  weighted  heavily  towards 
personal  teaching  effectiveness.  McCahan  was 
honoured  along  with  other  award  winners  at 
the  Engineers  Canada  awards  gala  May  21  in 
Montreal. 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS  & SCIENCE 
Professor  Nancy  Dengler  of  ecology  and 
evolutionary  biology  is  this  year's  winner  of  the 
Canadian  Botanical  Association’s  Lawson  Medal 
in  recognition  of  her  lifetime  contributions  to 
Canadian  botany.  First  awarded  at  the  1969 
annual  meeting,  the  Lawson  Medal  is  the  most 
prestigious  award  of  the  CBA  and  was  established 


Professor  John  Peever  of  cell  and  systems  biol- 
ogy is  the  recipient  of  a New  Investigator  Award 
from  the  Canadian  Institutes  of  Health  Research 
that  will  support  his  research  for  a period  of  five 
years.  Sponsored  by  CIHR’s  Institute  of 
Circulatory  & Respiratory  Health,  Peever's 
research  investigates  mechanisms  of  respiratory 
motor  suppression  in  sleep  and  their  relevance 
to  obstructive  sleep  apnea. 

Professors  Lisa  Steele  and  Kim  Tomczak 

of  art  received  honorary  degrees  from  UBC 
Okanagan  June  5,  considered  to  be  the  University 
of  British  Columbia’s  highest  honour.  The  two 
were  recognized  for  their  artistic  achievements 
and  commitment  to  art  education.  Cited  as  two 
of  Canada’s  most  important  new7  media  artists, 
Steele  and  Tomczak  have  had  a profound  influ- 
ence on  artistic  practice  and  arts  education  in 
Canada.  In  1980  they  founded  Vtape,  an  artist- 
run  distribution  centre  for  video  art  to  promote 
the  growth  of  the  video  medium  as  a recognized 
art  form. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE 
Professor  Emeritus  Paul  Walfish  of  medi- 
cine has  been  selected  to  received  the  2009  John 
B.  Stanbury  Thyroid  Pathophysiology  Medal  of 
the  American  Thyroid  Association.  The  award 
recognizes  outstanding  research  contributions, 
either  conceptual  or  technical,  to  the  under- 
standing of  thyroid  physiology  or  the  pathophys- 
iology of  thyroid  disease  as  evidenced  by  having 
a major  impact  on  research  or  clinical  practice 
related  to  thyroid  disease.  Walfish  will  receive  the 
award  during  the  association’s  annual  meeting 
Sept.  23  to  27  in  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

COMPILED  BY  AILSA  FERGUSON 


MaRS  Innovation  appoints  president 


BY  PAUL  FRAUMENI 

A research  commercial- 
ization leader  from  Israel, 
Raphael  Hofstein,  has  been 
named  president  and  CEO 
of  the  new  MaRS  Innovation 
initiative. 

MaRS  Innovation  (MI)  was 
created  as  a single,  market- 
facing commercialization  store- 
front for  Toronto’s  university 
and  health  research  institu- 
tions. Located  in  the  MaRS 
Discovery  District  complex, 
with  business  development 
and  administrative  support 
from  MaRS,  MI  will  advance 
commercialization  through 
industry  partnerships,  licens- 
ing and  company  creation. 

MaRS  Innovation  was 
founded  in  2008  with  $14.95 
million  in  funding  from 
Canada’s  Centres  of  Excellence 
for  Commercialization  and 
Research  (CECR)  program, 
matched  by  $10  million  from 
the  research  partners.  The  MI 
partnership  includes  U of  T, 
the  10  partner  hospitals  and 
health  research  institutes 
affiliated  with  the  university, 


Ryerson  University,  the 
Ontario  College  of  Art  & 
Design,  BioDisocovery 
Toronto,  the  Ontario  Institute 
for  Cancer  Research  and  MaRS. 

Hofstein  joins  MaRS 
Innovation  from  his  previous 
position  as  president  and  CEO 
of  Hadasit  Ltd.,  the  technology 
transfer  company  of  the 
Hadassah  Medical  Organiz- 
ation in  Jerusalem. 

He  has  also  served  as  chair  of 
Hadasit  BioHolding  Ltd.,  pub- 
licly traded  on  the  Tel  Aviv 
Stock  Exchange,  since  2005.  In 
these  roles,  he  was  responsible 
for  the  commercialization  of 
intellectual  property  emerging 
from  the  Hadassah  Medical 
Organization,  clinical  trials 
with  industry  partners,  as  well 
as  the  launch,  development 
and  strategic  oversight  of  a 
series  of  medical  devices,  bio- 
medicine and  diagnostic  equip- 
ment spin-off  companies. 

From  1997  to  1999  Hofstein 
was  president  of  Mindsense 
Biosystems  Ltd.,  an  Israeli  com- 
pany that  develops  neuropsy- 
chiatric immune  assays. 
Previously,  he  was  vice- 


president,  business  develop- 
ment, for  Ecogen  Inc.,  a sub- 
sidiary of  Monsanto. 

Hofstein  received  his  PhD 
and  master  of  science  degrees 
in  life  sciences  and  chemistry 
from  the  Weizmann  Institute 
of  Science.  He  earned  an  under- 
graduate degree  in  chemistry 
and  physics  at  the  Hebrew 
University  in  Jerusalem  and 
did  post-doctoral  research  at 
Harvard  Medical  School. 

“I  am  delighted  to  take  on 
this  new  challenge,”  said 
Hofstein.  “MaRS  Innovation 
is  a unique  global  initiative 
and  I must  commend  the 
institutional  leaders  in 
Toronto  for  pulling  this  inno- 
vation powerhouse  together 
to  strengthen  commercializa- 
tion output.  In  my  experi- 
ence, good  science  is  the  sin- 
gle most  important  ingredient 
for  success  in  this  business. 
Toronto  is  already  known  as 
one  of  the  strongest  science 
cities  in  the  world  and  it  con- 
tinues to  grow.  Leading  MaRS 
Innovation  is  a wonderful 
opportunity  to  do  something 
remarkable.” 
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Vic  One  lecturer 
wins  poetry's 
Griffin  Prize 


New  College  graduate  Heather  Gilroy  is  no  stranger  to  the  working  world. 

Graduate  finances  her  own  education 


BY  TAMMY  THORNE 

University  of  Toronto  pro- 
fessor A.F.  (Albert)  Moritz  was 
named  the  Canadian  winner 
of  the  2009  Griffin  Poetry 
Prize  at  a gala  ceremony  June 
3 in  Toronto. 

The  62-year-old  Victoria 
University  lecturer  was  awarded 
the  $50,000  prize,  among  the 
richest  awarded  to  a poet,  for 
his  collection  The  Sentinel. 
Moritz  has  been  teaching  at 
U of  T since  1986  and  in  the 
Northrop  Frye  stream  of  the 
small-group-learning  focused 
Vic  One  program  since  its 
inception  in  2003. 

Moritz  has  lived  in  Toronto 
since  1974  and  has  published 
15  volumes  of  verse  and  seven 
volumes  translated  from  other 
languages.  His  awards  include 
the  2005  ReLit  Award  for  best 
book  of  Canadian  poetry  in 
2004,  the  2004  Bess  Hokin 
Award  of  Poetry  magazine 
and,  now,  the  ninth  annual 
prestigious  Griffin  Poetry 
Prize.  The  Sentinel  touches 
on  topics  of  mortality,  love, 
ethics,  civilization,  divine 
presence,  human  body, 
modernity,  the  natural  world 
and  constructed  spaces. 

Moritz  thanked  his  pub- 
lisher, House  of  Anansi  Press, 
owned  by  Griffin  chair  Scott 
Griffin,  who  initiated  the 
poetry  competition. 

“These  two  days  have  been 


a wonderful  time,”  The  Globe 
and  Mail  reported  him  saying 
at  the  glitzy  gala.  “Why  don't 
we  all  get  together  and  do  it 
again  next  year?” 

Established  in  2000  by 
Griffin  and  administered  by 
an  impressive  group  of  liter- 
ary leaders,  including  U of  T 
alumni  Margaret  Atwood  and 
Michael  Ondaatje,  the  prize 
is  awarded  to  two  books  of 
poetry  published  in  English 
the  previous  year:  one 
Canadian  and  one 
international. 

American  poet  and  Brown 
University  teacher  C.  D. 
Wright  won  the  prize  for 
international  poetry  for  her 
collection  Rising,  Falling, 
Hovering.  The  other  finalists 
on  the  Canadian  shortlist 
were  Toronto’s  Kevin 
Connolly  for  Revolver  and 
Orono,  Ontario’s  Jeramy 
Dodds  for  Crabwise  to  the 
Hounds.  Dodds  was  the  first 
Canadian  poet  shortlisted  for 
a debut  collection  since  Karen 
Solie  was  nominated  for  Short 
Haul  Engine  in  2002. 

The  jury  read  485  collec- 
tions from  32  different  coun- 
tries before  deciding  on  a 
short  list  of  seven  finalists. 
This  year’s  judges  were 
American  poet  and  professor 
Saskia  Hamilton,  Irish  poet 
and  editor  Dennis  O’Driscoll 
and  Canadian  writer  and  U of 
T alumnus  Michael  Redhill. 


BY  TAMMY  THORNE 

When  Heather  Gilroy 

decided  to  go  to  university 
she  did  what  a lot  of  other  stu- 
dents do:  she  applied  for 
Ontario  Student  Assistance 
Program  (OSAP)  funding.  The 
student  financial  assistance 
agency  told  her  that  her  mid- 
dle-income parents  made  too 
much  money  for  her  to  get 
substantial  funding.  Her  par- 
ents told  her  she  had  to  pay 
for  her  own  schooling. 

“Everyone  just  thinks  your 
parents  will  pay  for  your  educa- 
tion but  that  is  not  true,”  said 
Gilroy. 

So  she  got  a job.  Then  another 
one  and  another  and...  By  the 
time  she  completed  her  five- 
year  honours  degree  in  English, 
the  now-22-year-old  had  held 
no  fewer  than  six  jobs. 

To  save  money,  Gilroy  lived 
with  her  parents  in  Markham 
and  worked  at  a retail  store  sell- 
ing high-end  crystal  and  other 
pricey  knickknacks  for  the  first 
four  years.  “The  special  irony  of 


that  job  is  that  I was  making 
about  $7  an  hour  and  was 
selling  $700  Swarovski  crystal 
tiaras.”  She  added,  “Of  course 
I tried  them  on! 

“They  had  these  big  ridicu- 
lous crystal  statues  of  things 
like  bulls  and  peacocks.  The 
bull  was  a special  edition  item 
that  cost  about  $ 10,000  and  it 
sat  in  a cabinet  across  from  me. 
I would  look  at  that  every  day 
and  think,  Right  there  is  resi- 
dence, a good  meal  plan  and 
text  books,  all  in  one  cabinet.” 

In  her  final  year,  Gilroy 
decided  to  move  out  of  her 
parents'  home  to  pump  up 
her  resume. 

“To  get  some  relevant  job 
experience  and  afford  rent, 
food  and  tuition,  I got  a few 
jobs:  I worked  evenings  at  the 
U of  T call  centre,  two  days  a 
week  as  an  administrative  assis- 
tant at  89.5  CIUT,  wrote  for 
UpbeaT,  the  U of  T student  life 
blog,  and  also  got  paid  to  edit 
a section  for  The  Window,  the 
New  College  student  paper, 
all  while  doing  my  full-time 


student  thing.” 

Gilroy  thought  she  had  hit 
the  jackpot  when  UpbeaT  told 
her  they  paid  bloggers  $80  per 
week.  Reality  kicked  in  hard 
when  she  started  blogging.  “At 
first  I thought,  Wow,  but  it  was 
way  more  work  than  I thought 
it  would  be  when  I signed  up. 

I had  to  go  to  all  these  events, 
show  up  at  meetings  and  talk 
to  people,  learn  formatting, 
take  photos  and  everything 
else,”  she  said. 

In  the  classroom,  Gilroy  said 
she  most  enjoyed  Professor 
Simon  Dickie.  “He’s  the  next 
Nick  Mount,”  she  said.  But 
her  favourite  memory  as  a stu- 
dent was  during  January  in 
Saskatchewan.  “I  went  with 
The  Window  team  for  the  week- 
long  Canadian  University  Press 
Conference.  It  was  minus  40 
but  also  huge  amounts  of  fun.” 

Gilroy  will  receive  her  degree 
June  16  and  then  it’s  on  to  the 
working  world  where  she 
looks  forward  to  being  able  to 
delete  tuition  and  books  from 
her  regular  list  of  bills. 


share  global  health  findings 


Students  from 

BY  ANjUM  NAYYAR 

It’s  long  been  said  that  two  heads  are 
better  than  one  and  when  it  comes  to 
student  research 
it  seems  that 
graduate  stu- 
dents pick  up 
the  learning 
pace  when 
they’re  able 
to  share  and 
present  their 
research  with 
their  peers. 

With  a seed 
grant  from 
the  Graduate 
Students’  Union 
and  guidance 
from  global 
health  leader- 
ship from  across 
the  university, 
the  recent  first 
annual 
Graduate 


various  fields 

Student  Global  Health  Research 
Symposium  provided  an  interdiscipli- 
nary forum  for  graduate  students  to 
share  their  research. 

Twenty-seven  stu- 
dents presented  their 
research  at  the  sympo- 
sium, which  drew  par- 
ticipants from  such 
diverse  fields  as  eng- 
ineering, pharmacy, 
medical  sciences  and 
anthropology 
Judy  Kopelow, 
director  of  strategic 
initiatives  for  the 
Centre  for  Inter- 
national Health  at  the 
Dalla  Lana  School  of 
Public  Health,  said  the 
initiative  was  student- 
driven. 

“To  be  able  to  share 
their  research  ideas 
while  still  in  develop- 
ment is  an  important 
opportunity.  The 


student  leadership  and  response  has 
been  extraordinary  and  exemplifies 
our  university’s  global  health  scholar- 
ship,” said  Kopelow. 

Hart  House  was  a perfect  venue 
for  the  symposium  where  students 
took  part  in  roundtables  created  to 
optimize  the  reporting  on  research 
opportunities.  Six  tables  of  eight  to 
10  students  were  devoted  to  specific 
themes  under  the  global  health 
research  umbrella. 

Mark  Messih,  symposium  plan- 
ning lead  and  a first  year  master’s 
student  at  the  McLaughlin-Rotman 
Centre  for  Global  Health,  is  studying 
the  development  of  new  technologies 
to  treat  neurological  disorders  in 
India.  He  said  the  symposium  format 
is  an  exceptional  way  to  improve 
students’  abilities  to  present  and 
improve  their  research. 

“It’s  a venue  for  students  to 
improve  their  engagement  skills  and 
improve  their  research  skills.  Learn- 
ing about  the  work  was  fascinating 
and  the  types  of  questions  students 


were  able  to  ask  me  was  important  in 
analysing  my  own  research.  It’s  been 
a very  eye-opening  experience.  They 
asked  questions  I hadn’t  even 
thought  of.” 

PhD  student  Darrell  Tan,  a 
keynote  speaker  for  the  event  and 
an  infectious  diseases  physician, 
said  if  he  had  this  type  of  student 
experience  earlier  in  his  university 
research  years,  it  might  have  altered 
his  career  path. 

“When  one  is  interested  in  global 
health,  finding  someone  to  engage 
with  that  interest  as  a junior  trainee 
can  be  challenging.  It’s  hard  to  para- 
chute yourself  in  a global  health  set- 
ting,” Tan  said.  “Having  a forum  like 
this  in  my  training  would  have  poten- 
tially given  me  access  to  a lot  more 
connections  to  other  colleagues.” 

Other  formal  speakers  at  the  event 
included  Professor  Susan  Pfeiffer, 
dean  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies,  and  Dr.  Onil  Bhattacharya 
from  the  Li  Ka  Shing  Knowledge 
Institute  of  St.  Michael’s  Hospital. 


TO  BE  ABLE  TO  SHARE 
THEIR  RESEARCH  IDEAS 
WHILE  STILL  IN 
DEVELOPMENT  IS  AN 
IMPORTANT  OPPORTUNITY. 
THE  STUDENT  LEADERSHIP 
AND  RESPONSE  HAS  BEEN 
EXTRAORDINARY  AND 
EXEMPLIFIES  OUR 
UNIVERSITY’S  GLOBAL 
HEALTH  SCHOLARSHIP. 

JUDY  KOPELOW 
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Study  aims  to  keep 
behind  the  wheel 


BY  TAMMY  THORNE 

Bespectacled  eyes  just 

barely  peeking  out  over  the 
top  of  the  steering  wheel, 
left-turn  indicator  light 
blinking  continuously  on 
a car  travelling  at  20  miles 
per  hour  — this  is  the 
stereotypical  image  of 
an  elderly  driver. 

It  is  a stereotype  that 
researchers  at  the  Toronto 
Rehabilitation  Institute,  a 
fully  affiliated  teaching  and 
research  hospital  of  the 


University  of  Toronto,  are 
setting  out  to  disprove  with 
the  first  study  of  its  kind  of 
older  drivers  that  will  help 
determine  ability  to  drive. 

One  of  the  study’s  goals 
is  to  find  ways  to  keep  older 
drivers  on  the  road  longer. 

Professor  Gary  Naglie  of 
medicine  is  one  of  the  lead 
investigators  working  on  the 
new  study,  sponsored  by  the 
Canadian  Driving  Research 
Initiative  for  Vehicular  Safety 
in  the  Elderly.  CanDRIVE  will 
follow  1,000  older  adults  for 
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older  drivers  safely 


five  years  in  seven  Canadian 
cities  with  the  goal  of 
identifying  key  factors  that 
affect  the  ability  to  drive 
safely.  The  results  will  aid  in 
the  development  of  a simple, 
objective  test  that  family 
doctors  can  use  to  identify 
high-risk  older  drivers. 

“Once  we  have  something 
that  can  identify  older 
drivers  who  are  safe,  we 
can  also  identify  remedial 
problems  and  the  smaller 
percentage  that  are  unsafe 
and  hopefully  prevent  more 
accidents,”  Naglie  said.  “I 
want  to  make  sure  we  have 
the  best  possible  tool  so  we 
can  do  this  well.” 

Mature  motorists  may  not 
be  the  worst  on  the  road  but 
as  Canada’s  population  ages, 
the  number  of  older  people 
who  hold  a driver’s  licence 
is  growing  steadily.  This  com- 
bined with  the  fact  that 
many  family  doctors  report 
that  they  do  not  feel  con- 


fident in  their  ability  to 
evaluate  patients’  fitness  to 
drive  makes  this  new  research 
essential  to  a safer  society  as 
well  as  the  quality  of  life  for 
older  drivers. 

Doctors  generally  don’t 
like  to  take  away  patients’ 
licences  as  it  can  strain  the 
doctor-patient  relationship 
and  lead  some  older  drivers 
to  not  report  symptoms  for 
fear  of  being  told  they  can 
no  longer  drive. 

Statistics  show  that  both 
new  drivers  and  elderly 
drivers  are  most  at  risk  for 
motor  vehicle  crashes  per 
kilometre  driven,  with  an 
almost  exponential  increase 
after  the  age  of  75.  Yet  other 
studies  show  that  some  of 
the  safest  drivers  are  senior 
drivers. 

“Certainly  they  are  some 
of  the  most  experienced,” 
said  Naglie,  a geriatrician 
and  scientist. 

“The  issue  is  not  age 


but  disease  and  functional 
disabilities  that  often  come 
with  age.  Older  people  tend 
to  be  more  prone  to  medical 
illness  that  can  affect 
physical  and  cognitive 
function,  but  not  all 
older  people  have  these 
conditions.  That  is  why  it  is 
imperative  that  assessment  is 
individualized.  It’s  not  age  — 
and  that  distinction  is 
important.” 

Naglie  believes  that, 
ultimately,  the  study  will 
improve  the  safety  and 
the  quality  of  life  for  older 
drivers.  CanDRIVE  is  funded 
by  the  Canadian  Institutes  of 
Health  Research. 

For  information  about  how 
to  participate  in  the  driving 
study,  please  call  Novlette 
Fraser  at  416-597-3422,  ext. 
7851  or  fraser.novlette@ 
torontorehab.on.ca. 
Participants  must  be  70 
or  older  and  drive  at  least 
once  a week. 


PLASTIC  DON’T  MIX 


BY  SEAN  BETTAM 


In  addition  to  saving  five 
or  10  cents  at  the  grocery 
store,  declining  a plastic 
bag  might  save  a leatherback 
turtle’s  life.  The  world’s  most 
far-flung  reptile,  found  as  far 
north  as  Alaska  and  as  far 
south  as  the  southern  tip  of 
Africa,  is  increasingly 
threatened  by  the  excessive 
amount  of  plastic  garbage 
that  is  ending  up  in  the 
world's  oceans. 

“In  many  parts  of  the 
world  there  are  enormous 
quantities  of  plastic  gar- 
bage floating  in  the  sea  and 
washing  up  on  beaches,  and 
some  of  it  is  ending  up  in  the 
digestive  tracts  of  about  one- 
third  of  these  creatures,”  said 
Professor  Emeritus  Nicholas 
Mrosovsky  of  ecology  and 
evolutionary  biology  and 
lead  author  of  a recent  study 
on  leatherback  turtles  and 
the  menace  of  plastic. 

The  dangers  of  plastic  bags 
to  leatherback  turtles  have 
long  been  known  but 
Mrosovsky  and  colleagues 
Geraldine  Ryan  of  the 
University  of  Guelph  and 
Michael  James  of  Dalhousie 
University  are  the  first  to 
document  the  extent  of 
the  problem.  The  biologists 
analysed  408  necropsy 
reports  dating  between  1885 
and  2007  for  the  presence  of 
plastic  in  the  gastrointestinal 
tract  and  found  it  in  138 
cases,  or  34  per  cent.  For 
the  317  reports  from  1968 


onwards,  37  per  cent  revealed 
the  presence  of  plastic,  sig- 
nifying a rapid  increase  in 
the  ingestion  of  plastic  from 
the  late  1960s  to  the  1980s. 

“Plastic  bags,  although  the 
most  common,  were  not  the 
only  waste  items  found,” 
Mrosovsky  said.  “Fishing 
lines,  twine,  fragments  of 
mylar  balloons,  plastic 
spoons  as  well  as  candy  and 
cigarette  wrappings  were  also 
noted  in  the  reports.” 

AN  ANIMAL  THAT 
CAN  GULP  DOWN 
A TOXIN  LADEN 
PORTUGUESE 
MAN-OF-WAR  DOES 
NOT  NECESSARILY 
SURVIVE  EATING  AN 
INERT  PLASTIC  BAG. 

PROFESSOR 
NICHOLAS  MROSOVSKY 

The  problem  occurs  partly 
because  plastic  bags  look  like 
jellyfish  — the  primary  staple 
of  the  leatherback’s  diet  — so 
it  was  the  amount  or  location 
of  them  in  the  digestive  tract 
that  obstructed  the  passage 
of  food.  It  is  not  that  the 
plastic  is  poisonous,  it's  that 
the  turtle  starves  to  death. 
“An  animal  that  can  gulp 
down  a toxin  laden 
Portuguese  man-of-war  does 
not  necessarily  survive  eating 
an  inert  plastic  bag.” 

The  study,  which  appeared 
recently  in  Marine  Pollution 
Bulletin,  further  suggests 
the  danger  of  these  “plastic 


jellyfish”  could  have  an 
impact  on  the  entire 
ecosystem.  Leatherbacks, 
which  can  grow  to  weigh  as 
much  as  640  kilograms  and 
stretch  1.5  metres  long,  may 
consume  50  or  more  jelly- 
fish per  day.  A decline  in 
leatherback  populations 
could  lead  to  an  unwanted 
increase  in  the  numbers 
of  jellyfish  in  the  world’s 
oceans,  causing  a variety  of 
problems,  particularly  for 
tourists  swimming  in  shallow 
waters  as  well  as  the  com- 
mercial fishing  industry. 
Given  that  jellyfish  will  feed 
on  commercially  farmed  fish, 
floating  fish  eggs  and  larvae 
and  small  drifting  animals  on 
which  wild  fish  depend  for 
food,  the  study  questions 
whether  the  proliferation 
of  jellyfish  off  the  coast  of 
Namibia  and  the  associated 
decline  in  fish  stocks  there 
in  recent  years  might  result 
from  too  few  turtles.  In  other 
words,  would  an  increased 
numbers  of  leatherbacks 
result  in  a rebound  of  fish 
stocks? 

Mrosovsky  said  there  are 
hopeful  signs  in  the  battle 
against  plastic  pollution. 
“People  are  already  bringing 
their  own  reusable  bags  into 
stores  with  them  and  the 
mayor’s  move  to  charge  five 
cents  per  bag  at  supermarkets 
will  help,”  he  said,  referring 
to  a new  City  of  Toronto 
bylaw  requiring  customers 
to  pay  for  plastic  shopping 
bags. 


JOHNNY  GUATTO 
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MUSIC  IS  LIFELINE 


BYANjUM  NAYYAR 

Juno  nominee  Chris 

Donnelly’s  musical  roots 
run  deep  at  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

Donnelly  is  a renowned  jazz 
musician  whose  success  is  very 
much  tied  to  the  university.  He 
studied  music  here  and  now 
teaches  other  music  students 
here  as  well.  His  first  album, 
recorded  at  U of  T,  was 
nominated  for  a Juno  Award 
earlier  this  year. 

“My  relationship  with 
U of  T has  always  been  positive 
because  I could  always  do  and 
pursue  whatever  I wanted 
here,”  said  Donnelly,  who  is 
now  on  the  faculty  in  the  jazz 
performance  division  at  the 
Faculty  of  Music  “There  were 
always  people  that  I could  talk 
to  here  to  nurture  me.” 

“I  was  always  studying  music 
even  before  U of  T,”  he  noted. 
In  fact  Donnelly  says  he’s  had 
music  on  the  brain  since  he 
was  in  high  school,  when  he 
was  concurrently  enrolled  in 
a special  music  program  at 
Humber  College. 

“If  tomorrow  I 
woke  up  and 
I couldn’t  do 
music,  I’d  be 
pretty  lost.” 

Today  Donnelly 
has  found  his  way 
in  the  world  through  music 
success.  He 

is  a Toronto-based  pianist, 
composer  and  improviser 
known  for  his  musicality 
and  versatility.  He  did  his 
undergraduate  work  in  jazz 
performance,  allowing  him 
the  opportunity  to  perform  in 
master  classes  alongside  top 
international  musicians  such 
as  Kurt  Elling,  Lee  Konitz  and 
Rich  Perry. 

After  completing  his  master’s 
degree  at  U of  T's  Faculty  of 
Music  in  2007,  he  recorded  his 
first  album  in  Walter  Hall.  He 
has  performed  with  numerous 
Canadian  artists  including 
Brad  Turner,  Heather  Bambrick 
and  Andrew  Downing  and  has 
been  on  stage  in  concert  halls 
throughout  Toronto,  such  as 
Roy  Thomson  Hall,  CBC’s 
Glenn  Gould  Studio  and  the 
new  Four  Seasons  Centre  for 
the  Performing  Arts.  Donnelly 
said  he  enjoys  playing  a solo 
piano  repertoire  consisting  of 
originals,  jazz  standards  and 
other  compositions  with  cross- 


genre qualities. 

In  2008,  Donnelly  released 
his  Juno-nominated  debut 
album,  Solo,  with  Alma 
Records,  featuring  a blend 
of  original  material  and 
arrangements  of  jazz  standards. 

“I  was  in  the  company  of 
such  great  Canadian  talent,  it's 
such  an  honour  to  have  been 
nominated,”  he  said  at  the 
time. 

Professor  Russell 
Hartenberger,  dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Music,  isn’t 
surprised  by  Donnelly’s 
success. 

“Chris  in  particular  has  such 
a positive  attitude  towards  life 
and  music-making  that  he’s 
the  kind  of  guy  you  want  to 
make  music  with  and  have  in 
any  group  and  so  I knew  right 
off  the  bat  that  he  was  really 
an  exceptional  case,” 
Hartenberger  said. 

Not  only  is  Donnelly  an 
excellent  musician,  he's  a good 
teacher  who  believes  there  are 
key  qualities  that  are  important 
when  teaching  other  students. 

“I  try  to  be  as  honest  and 

non-judgmental  as 
possible,”  Donnelly 
said.  “Students 
know  you’re  being 
genuine  and  they 
genuinely 
appreciate  that.” 
Tyson  Kerr,  one 
of  Donnelly’s  students  couldn’t 
agree  more. 

“He’s  very  positive  and 
knows  what  you  need  to  work 
on,  and  so  taking  that  active 
role  in  addressing  the 
individual  needs  of  a student 
for  me  is  a really  strong 
motivator,”  said  Kerr. 

Donnelly  said  he  hopes 
students  will  continue  to  be 
inspired  through  his  teaching, 
learning  not  only  about  music 
but  about  tools  for  furthering 
their  own  learning. 

“You  don’t  give  students  all 
the  answers,  you  show  them  a 
little  crack  in  the  door  and 
sometimes  you  don’t  even 
show  them  how  to  open  the 
door  because  if  they  are  given 
all  the  information  they’re  not 
going  to  be  able  to  create  a 
program  for  learning  for 
themselves,”  Donnelly  said. 

“I  would  say  that  the  most 
important  thing  I could  relay 
to  my  three  students  is  that 
when  they  leave  U of  T,  I 
want  them  to  be  able  to  teach 
themselves.” 


Juno  nominee  Chris  Donnelly  teaches  at  U of  T's  Faculty 
of  Music.  Watch  him  on  video  at 
http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=qVfKneuzNU4 


Professor  Emanuel  Istrate  is  illuminated  with  the  light  from  holographic  lasers;  below,  his 
image  is  reflected  in  a mirror  used  to  generate  holograms  in  the  laboratory. 


BY  TAMMY  THORNE 

High-powered  lasers,  intri- 
cately mounted  mirrors  and  a 
table  that  floats...  It  could  be 
the  set  up  for  a magic  show 
but  it’s  actually  a description 
of  the  holography  lab  nestled 
within  the  4,000  square  feet  of 
laboratory  space  at  U of  T’s 
Institute  for  Optical  Sciences, 
housed  at  the  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories. 

Thanks  to  a unique  partner- 
ship between  the  institute  and 
the  Ontario  College  of  Art  and 
Design,  15 
OCAD  stu- 
dents and  15 
U of  T students 
from  all  disci- 
plines — 
including  sci- 
ence, philoso- 
phy, semiotics 
and  architec- 
ture — learned 
how  to  create  holograms  this 
spring.  These  students  are  the 
first  in  Canada  to  literally  learn 
the  art  of  holography  in  a sci- 
entific setting,  a course  called 
Holography  for  3-D 
Visualization  taught  by 
Professor  Emanuel  Istrate. 
The  course  was  first  offered  in 
the  spring  of  2007  and  became 
a collaboration  with  OCAD 
this  year. 

Essentially,  holography  is 
a technique  that  allows  light 
scattered  from  an  object  to  be 
recorded  and  later  reconstructed 
to  appear  as  if  the  object  is  in 
the  same  position  as  when 
it  was  recorded. 

The  image  changes  as  the 
position  of  the  viewer  changes 
making  the  hologram  appear 


three  dimensional.  Holography 
is  used  for  security  purposes 
(such  as  the  holographic  stripe 
on  Canadian  paper  money),  in 
3-D  medical  imaging,  by  arche- 
ologists who  don’t  want  to 
erode  precious  artifacts  and  as  a 
precise  measurement  tool  for 
engineers.  Istrate  said  the  most 
important  future  use  of  holog- 
raphy may  be  in  data  storage. 

“When  they  record  the  holo- 
gram, it’s  like  taking  a photo- 
graph. Really  what  this  plate 
with  the  photographic  film 
does  is  act  like  a window  with 


TEACHING 
HOLOGRAPHY  USING 
ART  AS  THE  MEDIUM 
MAKES  IT  MORE 
ACCESSIBLE  AND 
EASIER  TO  TEACH. 

IT  HELPS  STUDENTS 
REALIZE  THAT 
SCIENCE  IS  NOT 
THREATENING. 

PROFESSOR 
EMANUEL  ISTRATE 


memory,”  said  Istrate,  who 
teaches  and  co-ordinates  the 
program.  Besides  the  special 
holographic  film,  it  is  the 
physics  of  interference  and 
diffraction  that  is  behind 
the  magic  of  holograms. 
Interference  is  when  two 
wave  forms  interact. 

Diffraction  is  when  a wave 
encounters  an  object  and 
bends  around  the  object  into 
the  shadow  region  behind  it. 

“The  physics  of  interference 
and  diffraction  works  beautifully 
to  create  holographic  images 
but  these 
phenomena 
are  used  in 
many  other 
places  as  well. 
Our  cell- 
phones must 
take  interfer- 
ence into 
account 
since  radio 
waves  and  optic  waves  use  the 
same  principles.  Diffraction 
can  be  used  by  two  people  with 
radios  who  are  living  on  either 
side  of  a mountain  — we  can 
deflect  those  waves  and 
send  them  to  the  other  side  of 
the  mountain,”  explained 
Istrate,  who  did  his  PhD  in 
electrical  engineering  at  U of  T. 

Teaching  holography  using 
art  as  the  medium  makes  it 
more  accessible,  Istrate  said, 
and  easier  to  teach.  It  helps 
students  realize  that  “science 
is  not  threatening.” 

The  course  was  a hit  with 
artists  and  scientists  alike. 
Istrate  said  it  is  the  first  time 
he’s  seen  undergraduates  ask 
to  do  more  work  after  the 
course  was  over. 


CAZ  ZYVATKAUSKAS 
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Green  Path  students  graduate 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 

Molu  (Moe)  Shi,  will  receive 
their  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Toronto  at  the 
June  convocation.  Of  the 
remainder  from  2005,  many 
are  taking  co-op  programs, 
meaning  they  need  an  extra 
term  or  two  in  order  to  com- 
plete their  required  co-op 
work  placements  prior  to 
graduation.  One  student  from 
the  2006  intake,  Chenchen 
(Audrey)  Wu,  will  also  gradu- 
ate this  June,  since  she  fast- 
tracked  her  studies  and  has 


completed  her  degree  within 
three  years.  Both  Shi  and 
Wu  have  outstanding  grade- 
point  averages  and  have  been 
offered  places  at  some  of  the 
continent’s  top  graduate 
schools. 

The  students  say  Green  Path 
has  provided  a solid  bridge 
that  enabled  them  to  thrive  in 
Canada  and  at  university  so 
far  away  from  their  homes. 
“Before  I came  to  Canada,  the 
Green  Path  program  was  the 
window  through  which  I 
started  to  know  this  country, 
the  post-secondary  education 


system  and  the  University  of 
Toronto,”  said  Shi.  “The  many 
supporting  staff  gave  us  great 
help  and  the  summer  program 
prepared  us  well  for  the  four 
years  of  studies  afterward. 

We  all  lived  in  Foley  Hall  resi- 
dence. Several  of  us  are  still  in 
touch  closely.” 

Graduating  student  Yan 
Jiang,  24,  still  keeps  in  touch 
with  almost  everyone  from  his 
original  group.  “We  often 
have  lunch  or  dinner  together 
and  after  our  graduation  in 
mid-June,  we’re  hoping  to  get 
together  to  celebrate.” 


SUSTAINABILITY  SNIPPET: 

When  staying  idle  is  a plus 

BY  STUART  CHAN 

"Ninety-seven  cents  for  a litre  of  gas?!  Good  thing  we  have  a 
small  car,"  quips  my  beloved  fiancee,  noting  the  rise  in  gas  prices  as 
we  enter  into  the  summer  peak.  That  thought  reverberates  in  my 
head  as  I pass  car  upon  car  stopped  by  the  curb,  idling,  while  the 
drivers  sit  checking  their  BlackBerries  or  sipping  coffee.  Why  do 
people  leave  the  engine  on  when  they're  just  sitting,  waiting? 

Doesn't  that  equate  to  zero  miles  per  gallon?  Do  they  know  they 
are  polluting  the  air? 

Save  yourself  some  money  and  our  lungs:  turn  off  your  car  when 
you're  waiting. 

*Natural  Resources  Canada's  rule  of  thumb  is  to  turn  off  the  engine 
if  you're  going  to  stop  for  60  seconds  or  more  — except  in  traffic. 

Stuart  Chan  is  the  sustainability  co-ordinator  at  the  St.  George 
campus'  sustainability  office. 


Three  faculty  honoured  as  University  Professors 
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and  that  children,  sighted  or 
unsighted,  produce  similar 
drawings.  Additionally,  he 
determined  that  drawing  devel- 
opment is  similar  for  both 
people  with  sight  and  those 
without  and  that  the  latter 
can  devise  metaphoric  pictorial 
devices  that  are  understood  by 
the  sighted.  His  work  has  sup- 
ported major  changes  in  educa- 
tion, publications  and  muse- 
ums throughout  the  world  and 
has  been  featured  in  a 
Canadian  documentary  and  on 
the  Discovery  Channel.  He  is  a 


fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada  and  of  the  American 
and  Canadian  Psychological 
Associations,  among  other 
honours. 

“My  work  has  been  high-risk 
and  slow  developing,  demand- 
ing patience  for  many  years,” 
said  Kennedy.  “To  see  my  find- 
ings acknowledged  is  very 
rewarding.” 

He  advises  younger  col- 
leagues who  wish  to  emulate 
him  to  “follow  your  nose.  If  an 
idea  strikes  you  as  worthwhile, 
possibly  with  enormous 
implications,  and  no  one  else 
has  taken  it  on  yet,  trust  your- 


self. Work  on  it  until  you  see  a 
complete  story.” 

Sohm  is  a respected  art  his- 
torian, a committed  teacher 
and  a capable  administrator. 
He  has  received  a number  of 
major  art  fellowships,  includ- 
ing two  that  took  him  to  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  has 
been  named  a Herodotus 
Fellow  at  the  Princeton 
Institute  for  Advanced  Study. 
His  six  grants  from  the  Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities 
Research  Council  of  Canada 
have  supported  the  produc- 
tion of  his  books  on  diverse 


art  history  topics,  each  of 
which  has  changed  the 
boundaries  of  the  discipline. 
He  has  also  contributed  to  the 
principal  international  art  his- 
tory journals.  As  an  adminis- 
trator, Sohm  has  served  as  the 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Art 
and  the  director  of  graduate 
studies  there.  He  has  just 
begun  a term  as  vice-principal 
of  University  College. 

“The  response  [to  hearing 
about  the  award]  wTas  vis- 
ceral,” said  Sohm.  “I  never 
expected  such  an  honour,  so 
disbelief  and  a lunatic  air  fol- 
lowed me  around  the  streets 


of  Bologna,  where  I’m  currently 
doing  some  research. 

“Most  touching  of  all  is 
that  this  is  a U of  T honour. 

As  much  as  I can  feel  passion- 
ately about  any  institution, 
it  is  U of  T.  It  is  the  U of  T 
where  I’ve  done  all  my  teach  - 
ing and  it  is  the  intellectual 
challenges  of  my  colleagues 
that  helped  shape  me  as  a 
scholar.  Without  the  free- 
doms, resources  and  stimula- 
tions of  U of  T,  my  accom- 
plishments would  have  been 
fewer  in  number,  less  varied 
in  scope  and  not  nearly  as 
interesting.” 
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Inspired  by  you 


Feed  your  obsession  with  Toronto's  hottest  designer  downtown 
condominium,  at  the  uber-chic  intersection  of  Bloor  and  Jarvis. 
Minutes  from  trendy  boutiques,  exclusive  clubs  and  restaurants, 
sophisticated  shopping  and  decadent  diversions.  This  sleek  and 
sexy  condominium  tower  offers  exhilarating  views  of  the  city  and 
beyond,  and  boasts  the  latest  in  building  amenities.  Alv/ays  in 
season,  this  is  the  place  to  be. 


monarchgroup.net 


Obsession  has  its  benefits.  For  a limited 
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Lemur  lab  explores 
reproductive  mysteries 


BY  TAMMY  THORNE 

One  of  U of  T’s  own  is  set  to 
become  Canada’s  pre-eminent 
researcher  on  ring-tailed 
lemur  reproductive  strategies. 

Professor  Joyce  Parga 
recently  received  funding 
from  the  Canada  Foundation 
for  Innovation  to  start  a lab 
that  will  be  the  first  in  Canada 
to  use  genetics  to  study  social 
behaviour  in  non-human 
primates.  The  U of  T Scarb- 
orough anthropologist 
launched  the  Molecular 
Anthropology  and  Primatology 
Laboratory  for  the  Study  of 
Evolution  (MAPLE)  in  April. 

“There  is  no  lab  presently 
in  Canada  that  analyses  non- 
human pri- 
mate DNA 
for  the  pur- 
poses of 
informing  us 
about  social 
behaviour. 

There  are  a 
few  in  the 
States,  and 
this  is  the 
first  here  in 
Canada  that 
will  be  com- 
bining 
behavioural 
primatology  and  genetics,” 
Parga  said. 

One  of  the  goals  for  the 
MAPLE  lab  is  to  quantify  life- 
time male  reproductive  suc- 
cess and  compare  this  to  male 
reproductive  strategies.  The 
ring-tailed  lemur  is  facing  a 
high  risk  of  extinction  in  the 
wild  and  one  of  Parga’s  goals  is 
to  analyse  samples  from  ring- 
tailed lemurs  in  Canada  to 
help  the  Species  Survival  Plan 
(SSP),  a group  that  makes 
breeding  recommendations 
for  ring-tailed  lemurs  in  cap- 
tivity in  North  America. 

“This  research  will  have 
implications  for  captive  breed- 
ing programs  and  we  should 
be  able  to  make  some  concrete 
suggestions  for  the  ring-tailed 
lemur  SSP.” 

Ring-tailed  lemurs  have 
unusual  social  behaviour  rela- 
tive to  most  mammals  since 
females  dominate  the  males  in 
the  group.  Parga  started  out 
looking  at  female  mate  choice 
but  noticed  many  other  fac- 
tors at  play  that  determined 
which  males  got  the  chance  to 
mate,  so  she  became  interested 
in  looking  at  male  reproduc- 
tive success. 

“I  can  record  data  on  male 
mating  success  all  day  long 
but  to  know  who  is  actually 
producing  offspring,  we  need 
genetic  data,”  she  said. 

The  reproductive  rituals 
of  ring-tailed  lemurs  are  also 
unusual  as  they  are  seasonal 
breeders  who  only  mate  in  the 
fall  months  in  the  northern 


hemisphere.  Breeding  is 
controlled  by  light  cues  and 
female  lemurs  are  only  in 
estrous  for  one  day  — some- 
times for  a little  as  four  hours. 

“Males  do  not  have  a lot  of 
time,”  she  said.  “Every  female 
in  the  group  will  go  into 
estrous  within  a two-week 
period,  but  never  at  the  same 
time.  So  think  about  it  from 
a male’s  perspective.” 

Parga  said  that  male-on- 
male  competition  can  get  very 
bloody  and  can  even  result  in 
death.  She  said  “sneak  copula- 
tion” is  a technique  that  some 
of  the  younger,  lower-ranked 
males  use.  “A  good  way  to 
avoid  being  ripped  to  shreds  is 
to  sneak  behind  a tree  to  mate 
with  a female,” 
she  said.  “One 
smaller, 
younger  male 
I observed  defi- 
nitely mated  to 
ejaculation 
with  several 
females  using 
the  sneak  copu- 
lation tech- 
nique, but  was 
he  successful? 
Was  he  the 
one  getting 
the  females 

pregnant?” 

Parga  noted  that  reproduc- 
tive success  could  also  lie  in 
sperm  precedence.  “We  don’t 
really  know  yet  if  there  is  any 
relationship  between  mating 
order,  for  example,  and  fertil- 
ization success  in  this 
species,”  she  said. 

For  Parga  the  question 
remains:  Who  is  the  baby’s 
daddy?  “We  need  to  find  out 
who  is  actually  siring  these 
infants.” 

To  find  out  and  obtain  sam- 
ples, every  fall  Parga  goes  to  St. 
Catherines,  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Georgia  — the  only 
place  in  the  world  where 
researchers  can  follow  free 
ranging  ring-tailed  lemurs 
outside  of  their  native 
Madagascar.  St.  Catherines  is  a 
privately  owned  island  where 
the  lemur  colony  was  started 
in  1985  by  the  Wildlife 
Conservation  Society. 

She  said  the  new  MAPLE 
laboratory  provides  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  expand 
students’  horizons. 

“There  are  a number  of  stu- 
dents, and  particularly 
anthropology  students,  who 
aren’t  exposed  to  laboratory 
genetics  at  all,”  said  Parga. 
“Anthropology  students  may 
discover  that  they  have  a nas- 
cent interest  in  molecular 
genetics  and  for  undergradu- 
ates to  get  this  research  expe- 
rience is  really  valuable. 

This  lab  will  be  a wonderful 
resource  for  University  of 
Toronto  students.” 


Tzzzt!  Fish  use  electric  signals 
to  find  the  right  mate 


An  electric  knifefish  (above)  uses  electric  signals  to  communicate  with  others  of  the  same 
species. 


BY  AN]UM  NAYYAR 

Electric  knifefish  (gymnotus),  a close  rela- 
tive of  the  electric  eel,  navigate  with  an  electric 
field  around  their  bodies,  allowing  them  to 
communicate  with  others  like  themselves.  For 
the  first  time,  U of  T research  has  shown  a new 
way  to  analyse  their  electric  signals. 

U of  T Scarborough  professor  Nathan 
Lovejoy  of  biological  sciences  investigates 
patterns  and  processes  of  biodiversity,  with 
emphasis  on  marine  and  freshwater  fish  from 
the  tropics  (particularly  the  neotropics)  in 
South  America. 

He  is  investigating  the  ability  of  these  fish  to 
communicate,  how  that  ability  has  evolved  over 
time  and  its 
impact  on  mat- 
ing. He  spends 
most  of  his  time 
researching 
these  fish  in 
South  America. 

“What  we’re 
finding  is  that  if 
you  capture  dif- 
ferent fish  in  the 
same  spot,  they 
have  completely 
non-overlapping 
electric  signal 
patterns,” 
said  Lovejoy. 

“They’ve  found 
a way  not  to  get 
confused  about 
other  species 
and  they  can 
tell  what  species 
they  are  from  their  communica- 
tion. This  prevents  them  from  mat- 
ing with  the  wrong  species.  The  sig- 
nals tell  them  how  to  behave.  If  it's 
a different  species,  they  don’t  want 
to  mate  with  it  because  if  they  do, 
they’ll  produce  a species  that  might 
be  unviable." 

Lovejoy  said  the  finding  is  a criti- 
cal one  in  the  search  for  the  mech- 
anism that  triggers  mating.  These 
electric  signals  provide  a unique 
window  on  the  mechanisms  of 
species  recognition  and  speciation.  The  goal  of 
the  ongoing  project  is  to  produce  a thorough 
taxonomic  revision  of  the  genus,  compile 
libraries  of  recorded  electric 
signals  and  describe  up  to  30  new  species  from 
South  and  Central  America. 

“People  have  been  interested  for  a long  time 


in  how  species  identify  each  other  and  make  sure 
they’re  not  mating  with  the  wrong  individuals. 
It’s  really  hard  to  quantify  that  in  most  animals 
because  they  use  a complex  set  of  cues  like  colour, 
song  and  smell.  It  is  hard  to  turn  those  things 
into  things  you  can  deal  with  mathematically. 

But  it  turns  out  that  these  electric  signals  are 
much  more  amenable  to  those  types  of  analyses.” 

Lovejoy  said  capturing  these  fish  isn’t  easy. 

He  uses  electric  fish  detectors  very  much  like 
a “small  electric  guitar  amplifier”  that  turns 
electric  signals  into  sounds. 

“They  all  make  distinct  sounds.  Some  of  these 
fish  produce  a wave  discharge  and  they  sound 
like  a humming  power  station  when  you  trans- 
late that  into  sound.  Others  produce  clicks.” 

Lovejoy  said  his 
team  then  cap- 
tures the  fish  and 
records  their  sig- 
nals in  the  lab. 
Then  he  takes  a 
sample  of  its  tis- 
sue and  amplifies 
the  DNA  to 
reconstruct  the 
evolutionary 
tree.  He  noted 
that  electric 
knifefish  offer  a 
unique  opportu- 
nity to  consider 
how  species 
recognize  one 
another  in  rela- 
tion to  the  varia- 
tion within  a 
species  and 
geography. 

“All  the  males  of  a particular 
species  produce  an  extremely  simi- 
lar signal  and  you  can  observe  this 
signal  on  an  oscilloscope  — that  is, 
you  can  take  a picture  of  the  signal. 
You  can  then  take  a computer  and 
mathematically  analyse  the  shape 
of  the  signal.  You  can  then  see  that 
individual  species  cluster  together 
in  their  signals.” 

He  said  his  studies  suggest  that  a 
complex  interplay  of  ecological  and 
geographical  factors  determine  pat- 
terns of  genetic  structure  and  diversity  within  a 
species. 

Lovejoy  said  this  research  will  allow  others  to 
see  how  the  biodiversity  has  evolved  in  the 
neotropics.  That’s  important,  he  said,  because 
the  diversity  in  South  America  is  the  highest 
anywhere  in  the  world. 


Professor  Nathan  Lovejoy  of  biological  sciences  at 
U of  T Scarborough. 


THEY’VE  FOUND 
A WAY  NOT  TO 
GET  CONFUSED 
ABOUT  OTHER 
SPECIES. 

PROFESSOR 
NATHAN  LOVEJOY 
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IN  MEMORIAM  

Eichner  was  brilliant  scholar,  inspired  teacher 


BYAILSA  FERGUSON 

University  Professor 
Emeritus  Hans  Eichner  of 
Germanic  languages  and  litera- 
tures, an  internationally 
renowned  scholar  of  German 
Romanticism,  died  April  8 after 
a long  illness.  He  was  87  years 
old. 

Eichner  was  born  in  1921  in 
the  predominantly  Jewish 
Leopoldstadt  district  of  Vienna. 
After  Hitler  annexed  Austria  in 
1938,  he  fled  to  England  and 
was  then  sent  to  an  internment 
camp  in  Australia. 

“He  often  said  that  there,  at 
the  ‘camp  university,'  set  up  by 
the  detainees,  he  received  the 
education  that  had  been 
denied  him  as  a Jew  in 
Austria,”  said  Professor 
Emeritus  Hartwig  Mayer,  a 


longtime  colleague  and  friend. 

On  his  return  to  England, 
Eichner  enrolled  in  the 
University  of  London,  receiv- 
ing his  BA  in  mathematics, 
German  and  Latin  in  1944, 
his  honours  BA  in  German 
language  and  literature  in  1946 
and  his  PhD  in  German  litera- 
ture in  1949.  He  taught  at 
Bedford  College  at  the 
University  of  London  from 
1948  to  1950,  then  accepted  a 
post  at  Queen’s  University  in 
Kingston,  Ont.,  where  he 
taught  until  1967,  when  he 
joined  the  faculty  at  U of  T. 

A brilliant  scholar,  Eichner 
published  and  edited  numer- 
ous books  and  articles  on 
German  literature  ranging  over 
two  centuries,  from  Goethe  to 
Thomas  Mann.  He  had  an 
international  reputation  as  a 


scholar  of  German 
Romanticism.  In  particular,  his 
work  on  Friedrich  Schlegel, 
which  included  many  books 
and  articles  as  well  as  co-editor- 
ship of  the  historical-critical 
edition,  made  him  a leading 
authority  on  that  author. 

Eichner  was  a literary 
author  as  well  as  a scholar. 
During  his  days  in  London  he 


published  poetry  and,  much 
later,  wrote  a novel,  Kahn  & 
Englemann,  which  is  a monu- 
ment to  Austrian  Jews.  It 
appeared  in  hardcover  in 
Austria  in  2000  and  as  a paper- 
back in  Germany  in  2002  and 
met  with  critical  and  commer- 
cial success  in  both  countries. 
Just  days  after  he  died,  the 
book  was  published  by  biblioa- 
sis  in  English  translation. 

Eichner  was  also  active  in 
his  department,  serving  as 
chair  of  the  graduate  depart- 
ment from  1967  to  1976  and 
chair  from  1975  to  1984.  He 
retired  in  1988. 

Among  the  numerous  hon- 
ours he  received  throughout 
his  remarkable  career  are  elec- 
tion to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada  in  1967,  and  in  1981, 
appointment  to  the  prestigious 


position  of  University 
Professor,  “making  him  the 
only  person  to  hold  this  hon- 
our in  the  history  of  the  U of  T 
German  department,”  said 
Professor  John  Zilcosky,  chair 
of  Germanic  languages  and 
literatures. 

“As  you  know,  Professor 
Eichner  was  a stellar  scholar 
with  a towering  publication 
record  and  he  was  a devoted 
teacher,”  Zilcosky  said  in 
informing  the  department  of 
his  death.  “Suffice  it  to  say  that 
Professor  Eichner’s  contribu- 
tions to  the  department,  to 
the  university,  to  Canadian 
Germanistik  and  to  the 
discipline  — both  nationally 
and  internationally  — were 
immeasurable.  We  deeply 
regret  the  loss  of  our  esteemed 
colleague.” 


BOOKS 

The  following  are  books  by  U of  T 
faculty  and  staff.  Where  there  is 
multiple  authorship  or  editorship 
with  members  of  another  institu- 
tion, staff  are  indicated  with  an 
asterisk. 

Caring  for  the  World:  A 
Guidebook  to  Global 
Health  Opportunities,  by  Paul  K. 
Drain,  Stephen  A.  Huffman,  Sara  E. 
Pirtle  and  Kevin  Chan*  (U  of  T Press; 
256  pages;  $65  cloth,  $27.95  paper). 
This  book  brings  together  the  stories, 
experience  and  advice  of  prominent 
global  health  practitioners  in 
guidebook  form  for  heathcare  workers 
who  are  interested  in  — or  already  are 
— improving  the  lives  of  people 
throughout  the  world.  Providing  a 
wealth  of  valuable  resources  and 
information,  it  details  how  individuals 
can  find  and  prepare  for  global  health 
work  as  well  as  how  to  obtain 
education  and  funding  from 
governmental  and  non-governmental 
organizations.  It  also  provides 
practical  advice  on  how  to  understand 
pandemics  and  the  HIV/AIDS  crisis  in 
order  to  effect  change. 

Marco  Polo  and  the  Encounter  of 

East  and  West,  edited  by  Suzanne 
Conklin  Akbari  and  Amicare  Iannucci 
(U  of  T Press;  440  pages;  $65).  Few  fig- 
ures from  history  evoke  such  vivid 
Orientalist  associations  as  Marco  Polo, 
the  Venetian  merchant,  explorer  and 
writer  whose  accounts  of  the  “Far  East” 
sparked  literary  and  cultural  imagina- 
tions. The  essays  in  this  volume  chal- 
lenge what  many  scholars  perceived  to 
be  an  opposition  of  “East”  and  “West” 
in  Polo’s  writings.  These  essays  argue 
that  Polo’s  experiences  along  the  Silk 
Road  should  instead  be  considered 
a fertile  interaction  of  cultural  exchange. 

Bose-Condensed  Gases  at  Finite 
Temperatures,  by  Allan  Griffin*, 
Tetsuro  Nikuni  and  Eugene  Zaremba 
(Cambridge  University  Press;  474  pages; 
$145).  Bose-condensed  gases  were  first 
predicted  to  exist  by  Einstein  in  1925 
but  only  created  in  1995.  In  the  last 
decade  the  study  of  ultra-cold 


quantum  gases 
has  become  a 
major  research 
area  in  physics 
around  the 
world.  This 
book  gives  the 
first  detailed 
theoretical 
account  of 
Bose  gases  at 
finite  temperatures,  where  one  has  to 
deal  with  a cloud  of  thermally  excited 
atoms  (the  normal  fluid)  in  addition  to 
the  condensate  atoms  (the  superfluid 
component).  The  basis  of  this  text  is 
theoretical  research  on  cold  quantum 
gases  done  jointly  by  the  authors  over 
the  last  decade. 

The  Act  of  Executing  Well:  Rituals 
of  Execution  in  Renaissance  Italy, 

edited  by  Nicholas  Terpstra  (Truman 
State  University  Press;  350  pages;  $24.95 
US).  In  Renaissance  Italy  a good  execu- 
tion was  both  public  and  peaceful  — at 
least  in  the  eyes  of  authorities.  In  a fea- 
ture unique  to  Italy,  the  people  who 
prepared  the  condemned  spiritually  and 
psychologically  for  execution  where  not 
priests  or  friars  but  laymen.  This  volume 
includes  some  of  the  songs,  stories, 
poems  and  images  that  they  used, 
together  with  first-person  accounts  and 
ballads  describing  particular  executions. 
Leading  scholars  from  Canada,  Italy  and 
the  U.S.  expand  on  these  accounts  with 
articles  explaining  particular  aspects  of 
the  theatre,  psychology  and  politics  of 
execution. 

Wisdom  and  Happiness  With  or 
Without  God,  by  Anna  Makolkin 
(Anik  Press;  196  pages;  $10).  This  study 
presents  a wide  panorama  of  ideas 
through  the  ages,  cultures  and  lan- 
guages of  the  world,  outlining  the 
recipes  of  Aristotle  and  Confucius, 
the  meditations  of  Machiavelli  and 
Montesquieu,  Dostoevsky’s  and  Freud’s 
psychological  insights,  the  19th-century 
romantic  theories  of  happiness,  inter- 
twined with  the  economic  prescriptions 
of  Adam  Smith  and  Ferdinando  Galiani 
and  leading  to  the  20th-century  peculiar 
existentialism  of  Jean  Paul  Sartre.  It 
challenges  the  established  intellectual 


positions  and  conceptual  sterotypes  — 
Machiavelli  and  machiavellianism,  orig- 
inality of  Adam  Smith,  Sartrean  existen- 
tial myopia  and  Freud  and  Freudianism. 

Parliamentary  Democracy  in 

Crisis,  edited  by  Peter  H.  Russell  and 
Lome  Sossin  (U  of  T Press;  256  pages; 

$55  hardcover,  $24.95  paper).  In 
November  2008,  as  the  economic 
decline  became  obvious,  Canada’s 
newly  elected  minority  government 
presented  a highly  divisive  fiscal  update 
in  advance  of  a proposed  budget. 

Unable  to  support  the  motion,  the 
opposition  parties  formed  a coalition  in 
order  to  seek  a no-confidence  vote  and 
to  form  a new  government.  Ultimately 
parliament  was  prorogued,  the  coalition 
fell  apart  and  a budget  was  accepted  in 
January  2009.  But  widespread  confusion 
and  uncertainty  about  the  principles  of 
government  evident  during  the  crisis 
revealed  a grave  lack  of  understanding 
about  the  mechanics  and  legalities  of 
parliamentary  democracy.  This  book 
brings  together  journalists,  political 
scientists  and  leading  constitutional 
experts  to  analyse  the  crisis  and  to  dis- 
cuss the  nature  of  Canada’s  democracy. 

The  Critical  Path  and  Other 
Writings  on  Critical  Theory,  1963- 
1975,  by  Northrop  Frye,  edited  by  Eva 
Kushner  and  Jean  O’Grady  (U  of  T Press, 
Collected  Works  of  Northrop  Frye;  496 
pages;  $95).  This  volume,  which  collects 
Northrop  Frye’s  writings  on  the  theory 
of  literary  criticism  from  the  middle 
period  of  his  career,  includes  one  of  his 
own  favourites,  The  Critical  Path  (1971). 
Filled  with  insightful  texts  that  indicate 
his  transition  from  literary  critic  to  a 
theorist  of  language,  myth  and  human 
culture,  this  edition  helps  to  illuminate 
many  of  the  ideas  and  arguments  that 
would  appear  later  in  The  Great  Code  and 
Words  with  Power.  Accompanied  by 
rigorous  scholarship,  this  is  another 
valuable  contribution  to  literary 
criticism  and  theory. 

Catastrophic  Injuries  in  Sport  and 
Recreation:  Causes  and  Prevention 
— A Canadian  Study,  edited  by 
Charles  H.  Tator  (U  of  T Press;  592  pages; 
$165).  This  volume  is  the  first  complete 


epidemiological  study  and  analysis  of  all 
catastrophic  injuries  in  all  sports  and 
recreational  activities  that  occurred 
within  a large  defined  geographical 
area  with  a large  population:  10  mil- 
lion people  within  the  province  of 
Ontario  between  1986  and  1995. 
Concentrating  on  injuries  that  result- 
ed in  death  or  long-term  disability, 
the  contributors  identify  both  the  per- 
sonal risk  factors  from  participants 
and  the  societal  risk  factors  that  are 
important  causes  for  these  kinds  of 
injuries.  The  contributors  demon- 
strate what  went  wrong  in  each  event 
and  show  how  each  injury  could  have 
been  prevented. 

Opening  Doors  Wider:  Women’s 
Political  Engagement  in  Canada, 

edited  by  Sylvia  Bashevkin  (UBC  Press; 
224  pages;  $85).  Looking  at  the 
progress  made  in  the  last  40  years,  this 
volume  aims  to  raise  the  profile  of 
women’s  involvement  in  public  life. 
The  contributors  focus  on  two  ques- 
tions with  reference  to  community 
activism:  the  politics  of  feminist 
organizing,  parties  and  elections  and 
the  communications  environment  in 
which  politicians  operate.  First,  are 
the  doors  to  participation  open  wider 
than  they  were  in  the  past?  Second, 
how  can  these  doors  be  opened  wider, 
both  in  terms  of  real-world  participa- 
tion and  our  scholarly  understanding 
of  public  engagement? 

Women,  Power,  Politics:  The 
Hidden  Story  of  Canada’s 
Unfinished  Democracy,  by  Sylvia 
Bashevkin  (Oxford  University  Press; 
136  pages;  $19.95).  Women’s  represen- 
tation in  politics  seems  decidedly 
stalled.  Canadians,  this  book  argues, 
have  a profound  unease  with  women 
in  positions  of  political  authority  — 
what  it  calls  the  “women  plus  power 
equals  discomfort”  equation.  It 
explores  why  this  discomfort  is  often 
so  extreme  in  Canada  and  evaluates  a 
range  of  barriers  faced  by  women  who 
enter  politics,  including  the  media’s 
role  in  assessing  the  leadership 
styles,  personal  appearances  and 
private  lives  of  women  politicians. 
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Accommodation 

Rentals  Available 
• Metro  & Area  • 

Attention  U of  T visitors.  Affordable,  lux- 
urious, bright,  furnished  apartments. 
Home  away  from  home.  Includes  your 
every  need:  walkout  to  sundeck,  appli- 
ances, linens,  dishes,  TV,  DVD,  A/C, 
parking,  laundry,  Internet,  utilities.  10 
minutes  from  U of  T and  hospitals. 
info@irmoluxhomes.com;  www.irmolux 
homes.com;  416-466-5299. 

Furnished  apartments  and  privately 
owned  family  homes  for  monthly 
short/long  term.  Upscale,  executive 
quality.  Prefer  3 months  minimum. 
All  inclusive  pricing,  www.silkwood 
properties.com  or  e-mail  furnished 
rentals@silkwoodproperties.com;  416- 
410-7561.  (Property  owners  can  list  with 
us.) 

Visiting  scholars  to  U of  T with  children, 
pets  may  be  interested  to  rent  a 
detached  bungalow.  Walking  distance 
to  subway,  20-minute  ride  to  St.  George 
campus  and  teaching  hospitals.  Call 
416-239-0115,  ext.  3. 

Home  is  more  than  where  you  hang 
your  hat.  Unique  furnished  rentals  in 
Toronto's  most  vibrant  neighbourhoods. 
Marco  Enterprises,  416-410-4123. 
www.marcotoronto.com 

Downtown.  Fully  furnished  bachelor, 
one-  and  two-  bedroom  condos,  close 
to  hospitals  and  U of  T.  Most  have 
ensuite  laundry,  balcony,  gym,  24-hour 
security.  Clean,  bright,  tastefully  fur- 
nished. Personal  attention  to  your 
needs.  416-920-1473.  www.celebrity 
condoservices.com 

Visiting  Toronto?  Beautifully  furnished 
condominium,  long/shortterm.  5-minute 
walk  to  the  university.  One/two  bed- 
rooms, Jacuzzi,  ensuite  laundry,  dish- 
washer, linens,  dishes,  cable  television. 
Private  building,  24-hour  concierge, 
parking,  exercise  room,  saunas, 
whirlpool,  meeting  rooms.  416-960-6249; 
info@torontofurnishedsuites.com  or 
www.torontofurnishedsuites.com 

Toronto  Rental.  Yonge/Lawrerice. 
Furnished  4-bedroom  house.  Photos 
available.  5-minute  walk  to  subway, 
schools  (including  French),  shopping, 
U of  T,  York  U„  Glendon,  hospitals 
(especially  Sunnybrook).  July  1, 2009  (or 
earlier)  for  12  months.  No  pets/smok- 


ing. $3, 200/month  plus  utilities.  416-482- 
7126;  eswilkin@yorku.ca 

Avenue/Dupont  Spacious  1 -bedroom 
with  balcony  in  clean,  quiet  low-rise 
building,  laundry  in  building,  close  to 
UC,  shopping  and  U of  T.  View  daily, 
call  416-923-4291. 

Sabbatical  rental  next  to  U of  T & hospi- 
tals, fully  furnished  prestige  condo, 
major/mini  bedrooms,  2 baths;  5 appli- 
ance kitchen,  dining  room,  cable  TV, 
ensuite  laundry,  patio/barbeque,  pool, 
exercise  room.  24-hour  security, 
photos.  Available  August.  $1 ,800/month 
(negotiable)  utilities  and  garage 
included.  Phone  extra;  references. 
thomar@alice.it;  mthomar58@gmail.com 

Beautifully  renovated  3-bedroom  family 
home  complete  with  Vh  washrooms,  5 
new  appliances,  garage,  central  air. 
Available  July  1.  Steps  to  subway,  3 
stops  to  St.  George  campus  and  teach- 
ing hospitals.  Located  Christie  Park 
area,  quiet  family-friendly  street, 
diverse  area  near  Koreatown, 
Annex/Markham  Village,  Little  Italy, 
supermarkets,  community  centres.  No 
smoking,  no  pets.  my.rental@sympatico. 
ca;  416-537-3006. 

Rosedale,  Bloor  & Sherbourne.  2-bed- 
room  from  $1,395.  Balcony.  10  minutes 
to  Yonge  and  Bloor.  2-minute  walk  to 
subway.  Ideal  for  professionals.  647- 
989-3157.  For  other  buildings  close  to 
U of  T,  visit  www.mercedeshomes.ca 

Annex,  Bloor  & Spadina.  Bachelor,  1,  2, 
3 bedrooms.  Large  balconies.  2-minute 
walk  to  Spadina  subway.  647-989-3157. 
For  other  buildings  close  to  U of  T,  visit 
www.mercedeshomes.ca 

Gorgeous  south  Annex  Victorian  house. 
2 bedrooms  + finished  basement.  2 
washrooms.  Lots  of  character.  CAC. 
Washer/dryer/dishwasher.  Walkout  to 
urban  oasis  garden.  15-minute  walk  to 
U of  T.  Minutes  to  subway.  $2,200  + util- 
ities. Sept.  1.  dina.georgis@utoronto.ca; 
416-516-5299. 

Village  on  the  Grange.  2-bedroom  apart- 
ment plus  living/dining  room,  new 
kitchen,  west  facing  balcony;  wash- 
er/dryer + utilities,  indoor  gym  and  pool 
included.  Steps  from  U of  T,  Queen 
Street  and  St.  Patrick  subway  station. 
$1, 850/month.  Available  July  1,  2009. 
Contact:  campbelljer@gmail.com;  416- 
967-7799. 

Elegant  furnished  Victorian  bi-level. 


Prime  Annex  neighbourhood.  Executive 
single  or  couple.  Bedroom  + den,  3 
bathrooms,  6 appliances,  fireplace,  pri- 
vate deck,  air,  subway,  parking.  No 
smoking/pets.  $2,550  inclusive,  mplunkett 
@plunkettinc. com;  416-471  8224. 

Housing  for  grads/faculty.  $2, 400/month 
including  parking  at  St.  George/Bloor 
TTC.  2-bedroom,  1.5-bath  condo  in 
Annex  mansion.  1-  or  2-year  term  avail- 
able. Heather  James,  salesperson, 
HomeLife  Realty  One  Ltd.  416-922-5533. 

Detached  Victorian  family  home  in 
Beaconsfield  Village.  Steps  to  TTC, 
close  to  U of  T.  Available,  furnished  or 
not.  Washer,  dryer,  newly  renovated 
kitchen.  Sundeck,  beautiful  garden. 
Safe  and  quiet  neighbourhood.  Minutes 
to  schools  and  supermarkets.  Photos 
available.  Available  as  soon  as  Aug.  1, 
for  1 year.  $2,100  includes  hydro,  water, 
gas.  Non-smoker  only.  References 
required.  416-533-5746  or  dllegoff@ 
gmail.com 

Yonge/Davisville  condo.  Furnished 
main-floor  1-bedroom  + office,  2 baths, 
laundry,  terrace  + barbeque,  parking,  no 
smoking,  no  pets,  $1, 950/month  + 
hydro,  Sept.  1,  2009.  416-489-5197; 
jimmercer@hotmail.com 

Queens  Quay  Harbourfront.  Luxurious 
2-bedroom  penthouse,  full  lake  view, 
terraces,  ensuite  laundry,  indoor  park- 
ing, locker,  swimming  pool,  fitness  facil- 
ities, access  to  guest  suite,  24-hour 
concierge  security.  416-267-0293. 

Luxury  furnished  two-storey  duplex 
apartment.  Prime  location  5-minute 
walk  to  U of  T in  landmark  building  with 
private  entrance.  Fully  sound-  and  fire- 
proofed new  construction.  Own 
heat/A/C  system.  Stainless  appliances, 
ensuite  laundry,  roof  deck  and  parking. 
www.torontoannexrental.ca,  bhaddacks 
@trebnet.com;  Bill,  647-885-5059. 

Sabbatical  perfection.  September  2009- 
April  2010.  Academic  non-smoker.  5 
minutes  from  U of  T,  Yorkville,  teaching 
hospitals,  MaRS  District.  Large  one- 
bedroom  with  underground  parking. 
$2,000  inclusive  with  returnable  security 
deposit  of  $1,200.  416-920-8172. 

Toronto  sublet  for  July  to  December, 
dates  flexible.  Two  bedrooms  (one  is  an 
office),  two  washrooms.  Close  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  Market,  10-minute  walk  to 
King  subway.  Furnished,  bright,  940 
square  feet,  balcony,  hardwood  floors, 
A/C,  washer/dryer,  microwave,  dish- 


washer, Internet.  Building  has  24-hour 
security,  gym,  sauna.  $2,000  all  inclu- 
sive. bertaev@gmail.com 

Newly  renovated,  tastefully  furnished 
one-bedroom  basement  apartment  in 
south  Annex.  Suit  mature,  post-gradu- 
ate/doctoral student.  Steps  to  universi- 
ty, OISE,  hospitals  & subway.  $825  per 
month.  Please  call  416-324-2718  or  e- 
mail  dasko@sympatico.ca 

Yonge  and  Eglinton.  4-bedroom  fur- 
nished home  for  rent  available  now  till 
mid-September  2009.  Walking  to  sub- 
way, top  schools,  restaurants,  shop- 
ping, parks,  Sunnybrook.  $3, 250/month 
all  inclusive.  Call  Frank,  650-776-6393  or 
frankliqun.an@gmail.com  for  more 
information. 

Charming  furnished  apartment  steps  to 
Beach,  Leslieville,  TTC  and  many 
amenities.  Reno’d  kitchen,  5 appliances, 

1 bedroom,  office,  private  garden/patio. 
Suit  1 person  or  couple.  June  to  October 
(or  portion).  No  smoking,  pets. 
$1,100.  Brenda,  647-400-1091. 

Sublet  Large  sunny  furnished  2-bed- 
room apartment  with  panoramic  city 
view  in  the  Colonnade  (Bloor/Avenue 
Road).  1 year  from  August  2009. 
$3, 200/month  parking  included  plus 
hydro.  Unfurnished  option.  Contact 
daucouturier@gmail.com;  tel:  416-928- 
0684. 

Lower  Riverdale.  Charming  home  close 
to  U of  T.  Three  bedrooms  with  loft; 
bathroom  with  Jacuzzi,  separate  laun- 
dry; open  living  room,  dining  room; 
equipped  kitchen;  deck;  parking.  $2,000 
+ utilities,  unfurnished,  2,200  + utilities 
furnished.  Annual  lease.  VIT#84566. 416- 
832-0952  or  maryjane.gomes1@ 
gmail.com 

Bright  3-bedroom,  2-bath,  detached 
house  for  rent.  Toronto's  Corso  Italia 
neighbourhood.  6 km  from  U of  T. 
Fenced  yards  and  gardens.  2 parking. 
French  immersion.  WiFi  and  satellite  TV. 
2007:  washer,  dryer,  dishwasher,  A/C, 
fridge,  gas  stove.  Pets  OK.  Furnished 
optional.  Available  September  2009,  up 
to  August  2011.  sarah. stanners@ 
utoronto.ca  www.westvillage.ca/ 
house-for-rent.html 

• Home  Exchange  • 

Going  on  a Sabbatical?  www. 
SabbaticalHomes.com  (est.  2000)  is  the 
online  directory  of  sabbatical  home  list- 
ings for  academics  visiting  Toronto  or 


temporarily  leaving.  Find  or  post  accom- 
modations to  rent,  exchange  or  sit  at 
www.SabbaticalHomes.com 

• Guesthouse  • 

Guesthouse,  walk  to  U of  T.  Kitchen, 
laundry,  deck,  A/C,  wireless  Internet, 
cable  TV,  coffee  and  tea.  Singles  with 
shared  bath  from  $65/night.  Private  bath 
$85  per  night  per  person.  Breakfast 
available,  three-night  minimum  stay.  Tel: 
416-588-0560.  E-mail  annexguest 
house@canada.com;  web:  annexguest 
house.com 

Bloor-Spadina.  Academic,  minimum  14 
nights,  spectacular  penthouse,  $55. 
WiFi,  HDTV,  phones,  bikes,  www.band- 
nob.com 

• Vacation  • 

Haliburton  Highlands.  Three-bedroom 
Viceroy  cottage  on  3 acres.  Excellent 
fishing,  canoeing.  Large  deck,  laundry, 
barbecue.  No  pets.  Ideal  for  summer 
holidays!  See  www.pinehillcottage.ca. 
Contact  lmacdowe@interhop.net 

Haliburton.  Attractive  Scandinavian 
design  cottage.  3 bedrooms. 
Dishwasher.  Canoe.  Large  deck. 
Excellent  fishing  from  dock.  No  beach. 
No  pets.  No  smoking.  Aug.  1-22.  $1,000  a 
week.  Pictures  available.  416-929-3704. 

Miami  Beach.  1 -bedroom  condo  month- 
ly/seasonal or  by  arrangement.  3 blocks 
to  beach/shops,  responsible,  clean  cou- 
ple, great  if  retired/sabbatical,  no  pets. 
$1,500  (US)/  month.  905-602-5357. 

• Overseas  • 

Paris.  Upscale,  comfortable  and  cen- 
trally located  furnished  apartments  in 
Notre  Dame,  Marais  and  Saint  Germain. 
Please  contact  516-977-3318  or  coopergl 
@gmail.com;  website:  www.rentals- 
paris.com;  personalized  Paris  apart- 
ment hunting  services  too,  www.paris- 
aparts.com 

Provence.  South  of  France.  Furnished 
three-bedroom  house,  picturesque 
Puyioubier,  20  km  from  Aix.  Available 
from  July  for  short-  or  long-term  rental. 
Please  contact  Beth  at  416-588-2580 
or  b.savan@utoronto.ca;  website: 
www.maisonprovencale.org 

www.TuscanyHolidayVilla.com  ...  your 
personal  link  to  Italy  for  rental  accom- 
modations, cooking  classes,  catering, 
tours  & weddings.  Contact  us  to  plan 


■/ 


UOFT 


STAFF  & 


: 


FACULTY 


IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM 
FOOT,  KNEE,  HIP  OR 
BACK  PAIN  YOU  MAY 
BENEFIT  FROM 
CUSTOM  ORTHOTICS  OR 
ORTHOnC  FOOTWEAR: 

• Custom  made  orthotics  and 
orthotic  footwear  are  100% 
covered  by  most  extended 
health  plans 

SEE  OUR  FOOT 
SPECIALIST 

• General  and  diabetic  foot  care 

• Treatment  for  callus,  corns, 
warts  and  nail  care 

To  arrange  your  consultation 
and  foot  analysis,  call  us  at 

416-441-9742 


United  Foot  Clinic 

790  Bay  Street,  #300 

Tel  416-441-9742 


Dependability.  Dedication.  Experience.  No  matter 
the  discipline,  the  demands  are  the  same. 

At  Ricoh,  we've  spent  the  last  70  years  honing 
our  skills,  chiseling  out  the  very  definition  of  what 
it  means  to  be  the  best  in 


High  Volume 


Multiftmclioit 


Printers 


Scanners 


fax  Machines 


Bayer's  Laboratory  Inc. 
2006  Pick  of  the  Year 

lor  Exceptional  Value  in 
Colour  Las&r  Primers  " 


The  tier - 1 supplier  of  digital  imaging  equipment  to 
the  University  of  Toronto  for  the  last  10  years. 

Contact  Philip  Peacock  at  418.218.8344 
or  visit  www.ricoh.ca 


multifunction  systems  ^colour  • high  volume  * fax  machine!  - printers  * scanners : 
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www.biryanihouse.ca 
Phone:  416  929  9444 
Fax:  416  929  0710 
25  Wellesley  Street  E. 

(opposite  Wellesley  subway  station) 


Lunch  buffet  with  over  35  items  • Dinner  a ia  carte  (L.L.B.O.) 
Take-out  • Catering  (free  delivery  for  lunch  and  dinner) 
Groups  welcome 

3 - 5 p.m.  open  for  meeting  with  drinks  and  snacks 
Group  lunch  of  8 people  or  more:  free  pop 


Internationally  i 
Certificate  in  5-Days  In-Class  or  Online 

1-888-270-2941 


Free  Info  Seminars 
Mondays  @ 7pm 


Call  NOW 


Overseas  Job 
Guaranteed! 


jjlv  mamma 

WJ  TESIL 

mmiM 


Parkdale,  South  of  King,  1-2  yr  lease. 


Spacious,  5 bedroom  + 2 bathroom  detached  home  w private  fenced 
garden.  Steps  to  Streetcar  + Gardiner  Expy.  Furnished/partially 
furnished.  Available  August  1.  neg.  $21 00/mo +.  No  pets/smoking. 

Coil  #416-530-2533 


GRAYDON  HILL  REALTY  LTD..  BROKERAGE 
8 Price  Street 

Toronto  t Ontario  M4W  VZ4 
Tel.  416.922  1 142  Fax.  416.922. 1170 


JORAYDON  HILLj 

Katrina  McHugh 

Sates  Representative 
Committed-  to  Service 

Direct  Line:  416-833-5900 
kaichugh@graydonhill.cotn 
vj-uivu . somethingdiff erent . ca 


Faculty  Housing  Program 
for  New  Faculty 

A unique  stock  of  apartment  units  and 
houses  located  on  the  St.  George  campus 
are  available  to  newly  appointed  faculty 
with  tenure  track  positions. 

For  more  information  on  the  program 
and  how  to  add  your  name  to  the  wait 
list,  please  visit  our  website  at: 
www.library.utoronto.ca/  newcomers/ 


University  of  Toronto 

Residential  Housing  Ancillary 


e-mail:  gift.p!an@utoronto.ca 
vmw.giving.utoronto.ca/plangiving 


your  holiday  or  special  event. 

Paris.  Gare  Montparnasse  (14th  arr),  1- 
bedroom,  bright,  spacious,  located  in 
modern  building.  Available  3 months 
minimum.  Neighbourhood  of  cafes,  cin- 
emas, shops,  close  to  Luxembourg  gar- 
den. Remarkable  location  with  CDG  air- 
port shuttle  at  door,  4 metro,  several 
bus  lines,  TGV  trains  to  Atlantic  shore. 
Suits  one  person  or  couple,  furnished 
and  fully  equipped.  High-speed 
Internet  and  local  phone.  June  2009. 
a.chambon@utoronto.ca 

Health  Services 

REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic 
pains  and  stress.  Treatments  are  part  of 
your  extended  health  care  plan.  360 
Bloor  St.  West,  Suite  504 
(Bloor/Spadina).  For  an  appointment 
call  Mindy  Hsu,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  416-944- 
1312. 

Feeling  anxious,  stressed  or 
depressed?  Relationship  or  self-esteem 
concerns?  Want  someone  to  talk  with  to 
help  sort  things  out?  Dr.  Ellen 
Greenberg,  Psychologist,  Bloor  & 
Avenue  Road  or  Eglinton  West  Subway, 
416-944-3799.  Covered  by  extended 
health. 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 

Assessment  and  individual,  couples  and 
group  cognitive-behaviour  therapy  for: 
anxiety/phobias,  depression/low  self- 
esteem, stress  and  anger  management, 


couples  issues  and  sexual  identity/ori- 
entation concerns.  Staff/faculty  health- 
care benefits  provide  full  coverage. 
Morning,  afternoon  and  evening 
appointments.  Downtown/UC.  416-977- 
5666.  E-mail  dr.neil. pilkington® 
rogers.com 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and  rela- 
tionship issues.  Individual,  group  and 
couple  therapy.  U of  T extended  health 
plan  provides  coverage.  For  a consulta- 
tion call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White, 
Psychologist,  416-535-9432,  140  Albany 
Avenue  (Bathurst/Bloor).  drhwhite@ 
rogers.com 

Evelyn  Sommers,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  coun- 
selling for  individuals  and  couples  from 
age  17.  Covered  under  U of  T benefits. 
Yonge/Bloor.  Visit  www.ekslibris.ca;  call 
416-413-1098; 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  ben- 
efits coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula 
Gardner,  Registered  Psychologist,  114 
Maitland  St.  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  416- 
570-2957. 

Psychoanalysis  & psychoanalytic  psy- 
chotherapy for  adolescents,  adults, 
couples.  U of  T extended  health  benefits 
provide  coverage.  Dr.  Klaus 
Wiedermann,  Registered  Psychologist, 
1033  Bay  St.,  ste.  204,  tel:  416-962-6671. 

Dr.  Cindy  Wahler,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Yonge/St.  Clair  area. 
Individual  and  couple  psychotherapy. 


A classified  ad  costs  $30  for  up  to  35  words  arid  $.50  for  each  additional 
word  (maximum  70).  Your  phone  number/e-mail  address  counts  as  two  words. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must 
accompany  your  ad.  Visa  or  Mastercard  is  acceptable.  Ads  must  be 
submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  the  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 
Mavic  Ignacio-Palanca,  Strategic  Communications  Department, 
21  King's  College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/ 
or  receipt  please  include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  For 
more  information  please  call  (416)  978-2106  or  e-mail 
mavic.palanca@utoronto.ca. 


International  Conference 
18-20  June  2009 

Instituting  Calvin:  Society, 

Culture  and  Diaspora 

Interdisciplinary  Perspectives  on  Five  Centuries  of 
Global  Calvinism 


Featuring  Plenary  Speakers 

Alister  McGrath 
Serene  Jones 
Marilynne  Robinson 

Victoria,  Emmanuel  and  Knox  Colleges 
University  of  Toronto 

Instituting  Calvin  is  an  academic  conference 
held  in  conjunction  with 

Rediscovering  Calvin 

A celebration  of  history,  theology,  ministry,  music,  and  literature. 

For  programmes  and  more  information: 
http://www.crrs.ca/events/conferences/calvin/index.htm 
http://www.vicu.utoronto.ca/emmanuel/coned/calvin.htm 


Depression,  relationship  difficulties, 
women's  issues,  health  issues,  self- 
esteem. U of  T extended  healthcare 
plan  covers  psychological  services. 
41 6-961  -0899.  cwahler@sympatico.ca 

Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for 
depression,  anxiety,  trauma  and  other 
mental  health  needs,  relationship  prob- 
lems, issues  related  to  gender,  sexual 
orientation,  disability.  Covered  by 
extended  health  plans.  455  Spadina 
(at  College),  #211.  416-568-1100  or 
cmusselman@oise.utoronto.ca;  www. 
carolmusselman.com 

Psychologist  providing  individual  and 

couples  therapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 
depression,  personal  and  relationship 
concerns  and  problems  with  eating, 
weight  and  body  image.  U of  T benefits 
apply.  Dr.  Sarah  Maddocks,  114 
Maitland  Street  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis). 
416-972-1935  ext.3321.  smaddocks@ 
sympatico.ca;  Sarah  Maddocks. 

MYOKINETIC  MASSAGE  THERAPY 
YOGA  & MEDITATION  PRACTICE. 
Offering  registered  massage  therapy, 
small  yoga  classes  and  guided  medita- 
tion. Services  available  at  your  office, 
our  clinic  or  in  the  comfort  of  your 
home.  416-799-0395;  www. my o kinetic, 
com 

Sam  Minsky,  PhD  (Registered 
Psychologist).  Individual  and  couple 
psychotherapy  and  counselling  covered 
under  U of  T extended  health  plan. 
Close  to  downtown  campus.  647-209- 
9516.  sam.minsky@sympatico.ca 

Miscellany 

Dicta  transcription.  Digital,  CD  and  cas- 
sette equipment  available  for  focus 
groups,  qualitative  reports,  one-on-one 
interviews,  etc.  Reliable  and  profes- 
sional services.  In  business  since  1983. 
RCMP  security  clearance.  Call  Kathy, 
416-431-7999  or  e-mail  kkimmerly@ 
rogers.com 

KNOX  College's  Summer  (Lecture) 

Program  Aug.  10-14, 2009, 9 to  10:30  a.m. 
Political  Economy  of  Latin  America. 
Lecturer:  Albert  Berry.  Coffee  break 
10:30  to  11:00  a.m.  11  to  12:30  p.m.,  From 
Alzheimer's  to  Parkinson's:  What  Are 
the  Neurodegenerative  Diseases? 
Lecturer:  Janice  Robertson  and  fellow 
researchers.  Cost  $135.  Lunch  optional. 
$60  per  week.  Call  416-964-3425  for 
further  information  or  knox.reception 
@utoronto.ca 


Eager  to  get 

SOME 

VISIBILITY 


for  your  annual  report, 
brochure  or  timetable? 

Why  not  consider  an  insert 
in  The  Bulletin ? 

Reach  11,500 
readers  across  all 
three  campuses.  For 
rates  and  dates, 

contact  Mavic  Palanca 
at  416-978-2106  or 

mavic.palanca@  utoronto.ca 
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LECTURES 


Time  and  Space: 

A Buddhist  Perspective, 

Friday,  June  19 

Prof.  Y.  Karunadasa,  University  of 
Kelaniya,  Sri  Lanka,  and  University  of 
Hong  Kong;  Tung  Lin  Kok  Yuen  lecture 
series.  303  Arts  & Administration 
Building,  U of  T Scarborough.  7 p.m. 
Humanities 


SEMINARS 


FAK,  PIP5Klg  and  Gelsolin  Co- 
operatively Mediate  Force- 
Induced  Expression  of  Alpha 
Smooth  Muscle  Actin. 

Monday,  June  15 

Matthew  Chan,  PhD  candidate, 
dentistry.  237  FitzGerald  Building. 

11:30  a.m.  Dentistry 

FGFR2  Mutations  and  Human 
Craniosynostotic  Syndromes. 
Monday,  June  22 

Prof.  Siew-ging  Gong,  dentistry.  237 
FitzGerald  Building.  11:30  a.m.  Dentistry 


EXHIBITIONS 


THE  RICHARD  CHARLES  LEE 
CANADA-H0NG  KONG  LIBRARY 
Cradle  of  New  Chinese  Ink 
Painting  Movement 
To  June  19 

Chinese  ink  paintings.  Robarts  Library, 
eighth  floor.  Hours:  Monday  to 
Thursday,  10  a.m.  to  7 p.m. 

ERIC  ARTHUR  GALLERY 
JOHN  H.  DANIELS  FACULTY  OF 
ARCHITECTURE,  LANDSCAPE  & 
DESIGN 

architecture  e+c  work  of  eline  + 
carmen  corneil  1958  to  2008 
To  July  17 

This  exhibition  aims  to  give  a sense  of 
the  scope,  the  composition  and  the 
particularity  of  the  Corneil  practice 
archive.  From  five  decades  of  work  and 
thousands  of  items,  this  sampling 
suggests  some  of  the  architects’  main 
preoccupations.  Hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m,;  Saturday,  noon 
to  5 p.m. 


U OF  TART  CENTRE 
One  Year  Drawing  Project 
To  August  1 

The  One  Year  Drawing  Project  is  an 
experimental  drawing  exchange 
involving  four  of  Sri  Lanka's  most 
critically  acclaimed  contemporary 
artists:  Muhanned  Cader, 
Thamotharampillai  Shanaathanan, 
Chandraguptha  Thenuwara  and  Jagath 
Weerasinghe;  presented  by  the  South 
Asian  Visual  Arts  Centre  in 
collaboration  with  UTAC. 


Sense  of  Place. 

The  show  brings  together  works  by  30 
artists  from  Canada  and  Michigan 
exploring  the  theme  of  place  through 
printmaking.  Ranging  across  traditional 
print  techniques  on  traditional  surfaces 
(such  as  monotypes,  etchings, 
woodcuts,  lithographs  and  silkscreens) 
to  digital  prints  and  found  objects,  the 
show  maps  out  the  broad  field  of 
contemporary  printmaking  practice; 
organized  and  circulated  by  the 
Windsor  Printmaker's  Forum  and  juried 
by  lain  Baxter,  Nancy  Sojka  and  James 
Patten.  Hours:  Tuesday  to  Friday,  noon 
to  5 p.m.;  Saturday,  noon  to  4 p.m. 


JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 
Noise  Ghost 
To  August  28 

Two-person  exhibition  of  Toronto  artist 
Shary  Boyle  and  Cape  Dorset  artist 
Shuvinal  Ashoona;  paintings  and 
drawings.  Both  galleries.  Gallery  hours: 
Monday  to  Saturday,  noon  to  5 p.m. 


& Sunday,  June  21 


Advance  ticket  prices 
available  up  to  June  1 8 
at  the  HUB;  members 
may  sponsor  up  to  two 
guests. 


Families  and  children  welcome. 
Pets  are  rat  permitted  at 
Farm  events. 


HART  HOUSE 


www.harthouse 


j&p'  x r 


Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book  Library 
Calvin  by  the  Book:  A Literary 
Commemoration  of  the  500th 
Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of  John 
Calvin. 

To  September  4 

The  life  and  legacy  of  John  Calvin  told 
through  books.  Hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


MISCELLANY 


Sweet  and  Sexy  Dances  From 
the  Renaissance:  A Workshop. 
Tuesday,  June  16 

Workshop  in  conjunction  with 
Renaissance  Spring  Festival  with 
dance  historian  and  reconstructor 
Emily  Winerock;  Emilie  Brancato  will 
provide  musical  accompaniment  on  the 
violin.  119  Emmanuel  College.  7:30  to 
9:30  p.m.  Information:  http://crrs.utoronto.ca; 
m.scarci@utoronto.ca. 


DEADLINES 


Please  note  that  information  for  the 
Events  listing  must  be  received  at  the 
Bulletin  offices,  21  King's  College 
Circle,  by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  June  23  for  events  taking  place 
June  23  to  July  21:  Tuesday,  July  7. 

Issue  of  July  7 for  events  taking  place 
July  7 to  Aug.  25:  Tuesday,  August  1 1. 

We  also  encourage  you  to  post  events 
on  the  events  calendar  website 
(www.events.utoronto.ca).  For 
information  regarding  the  Events 
section  please  contact  Ailsa  Ferguson 
at  416-978-6981;  ailsa.ferguson@ 
utoronto.ca. 


Bruce  E.  Walker 

Law  Office 

barristers  and  Solicitors,  Notaries  Public 


205-65  Wellesley  Street  East 
Toronto,  Ontario  M4Y  IG7 

www.bwalkerlaw.com 

* Reasonable  Fees 

• Remarkable  Service 
* Since 


Food  that  puts  you  on  top  of  the  world 


Everest  Eestaursnt 

Taste  cf  Himalayas 


We  Deliver1! 


469  Bloor  St.  West.  Tel:  416-964-8849  • Fax:  416-964-7335 

Lunch  Buffet  & Dinner  A9  ia  Carte 

www.mteverestrestaurant.ca 


North  Indian  & Nepalese  Cuisine 


The  Dental  Office 

at  Dundas  Square  & Bloor 

Dr.  F.  Fanian 

§f’|  ||  i © 

Dr.  M.  Ghomashchi 
Dr.  M.  Safa 


GENERAL  FAMILY  AND  COSMETIC  DENTISTRY 


Open  6 days  a week  including  Saturdays 

• Evening  appointments  available 

• Emergencies  accommodated 

• Friendly  environment  416-533-2555 

2333  Dundas  St.  West  Suite  204 
(Bloor  Subway  line,  Dundas  West  Station) 


CUSTOM  ORTHOT1CS  : PROBLEMATIC  NAILS 
HEEL  PAIN : CALLUS  : CORNS  : WARTS  : HIGH/FLAT  ARCHES 
CUSTOM  FOOTWEAR  : COMPRESSION  STOCKINGS 

GENERAL  AND  DIABETIC  FOOTCARE  ^ 

PERSONAL  ATTENTION  AND  GENTLE  CARE  ^ 


Professional  Family  Foot  care 


Toronto/Head  Office  : 27  Queen  St.  E.  Suite  407 

Across  St.  Michael  s Hospital 


416-214-4697 


Orthotics  and  Compression  Stockings  May  Be  Covered 
Under  UoiT  Staff  and  Most  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 


Dedicated  To  Help  Keep  You  Walking  In  Comfort ! 
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Honorary  Degrees  — Call  for  Nominations 

The  Committee  for  Honorary  Degrees  welcomes  nominations  for  honorary  degrees  to  be  awarded 
at  convocations  in  2010  and  2011.  It  will  be  meeting  in  September  to  consider  nominations. 

The  awarding  of  an  honorary  degree  is  an  important  statement  of  recognition  and  respect  from 
the  University  to  the  broader  community.  The  Committee  is  seeking  individuals  who  have  attained 
a standard  of  excellence  in  a particular  field  of  endeavour  or  who  are  distinguished  in  some  notable 
manner.  Some  of  the  factors  considered  by  the  Committee  are  whether  there  has  been  a particular 
accomplishment  of  note  (for  example,  an  important  piece  of  scholarly  work);  connection  or  service 
to  the  University;  service  to  the  wider  community;  service  to  or  influence  on  the  arts;  service  to 
the  nation;  cross-cultural  influence;  and  recognition  by  others  of  high  achievement. 

Nomination  forms  are  available  on  the  website  of  the  Governing  Council  at 
http://wAvw.governingcouncil.utoronto.ca/bac/hd.htm.Although  nominations  are  welcome  at 
any  time,  the  Committee  requests  that  they  be  received  no  later  than  August  1 4,  2009  to  allow 
their  consideration  by  the  Committee  in  September. 

Please  send  nominations  to: 

Secretary,  Committee  for  Honorary  Degrees 
Office  of  the  Governing  Council 
Simcoe  Hall,  Room  106 
27  Kings  College  Circle 
Toronto,  ON  M5S  1A1 

Fax:  416-978-8182 

If  you  have  any  questions,  or  rvould  like  further 
information  about  the  selection  process,  please  contact 
the  Committee  Secretary,  Mr.  Henry  Mulhall, 
at  416-978-8428  or  henry.mulhall@utoronto.ca. 
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BY  MIKE  LeSAGE 


To  say  that  it  started  with  humble  roots  is  an 
understatement. 

When  I began  classes  at  U of  T,  I took  my  seat  in 
Con  Hall  for  PSY100  on  an  early  autumn  Tuesday 
morning  and  came  to  a spectacular  realization:  Psych 
100  is  bigger  than  the  entire  population  of  my 
hometown. 

Not  to  say  that  the  village  of  Tweed  (Ont.)  is  lacking 
in  character  but  I wouldn’t  characterize  the  place  as  a 
hotspot  of  cultural,  racial  and  sexual  diversity. 

With  this  Tweedite  background  in  mind,  you  can 
imagine  my  surprise  at  another  indication  I was  no 
longer  at  home:  a bevy  of  inverted  rainbow  triangle 
stickers  visible  throughout  the  campus. 

This  was  my  introduction  to  the  Positive  Space 
campaign  and  the  concepts  of  positive  space.  While 
the  size  of  the  stickers  was  small,  the  impact  was 
huge.  As  a newly  out  student  from  rural  eastern 
Ontario,  the  sense  of  isolation  felt  in  my  high  school 
years  led  me  to  honestly  believe  that  I was  the  only 
gay  guy  around,  despite  an  increasing  representation 
of  alternative  sexualities  in  the  media. 

Eventually,  I learned  that  this  was  hardly  the 
case  at  U of  T.  Here,  a loose  network  of  people  and 
committees  exist  on  each  of  the  three  campuses  and 
engage  in  dialogue  and  action  about  the  experiences 
of  LGBTQ  (lesbian,  gay,  bisexual,  transgender  and 
queer)  people  and  allies  in  and  out  of  the  classroom. 

I was  amazed  to  learn  that  there  was  a community 
of  students,  staff  and  faculty  who  weren’t  just 
identifying  as  “other”  but  addressing  awareness, 
visibility  and  support  as  allies  across  all  kinds  of 
learning  and  working  locations. 

In  my  first  year  of  residence  at  Victoria  College, 

I witnessed  this  first-hand.  While  my  closest  female 
friend  bemoaned  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  guys 
(at  Vic)  were  either  taken  or  gay,  I realized  that 
Positive  Space  generated  openness  for  everyone. 
Between  the  Homohops,  College  Night  and  the  odd 


student  club,  my  naivete  around  matters  of  sexuality 
was  replaced  with  an  understanding  that  in  my  new 
home  at  U of  T,  Positive  Space  was  a living,  breathing 
entity  with  a host  of  representations  and  personal 
narratives  tied  to  it. 

Social  activities  aside,  a turning  point  occurred  in 
my  academic  life  when  I took  POL315:  the  Politics  of 
Sexual  Diversity.  A pioneering  course  found  at  few 
universities,  it  and  the  growing  sexual  diversity 
studies  program  at  University  College  “lit  the  fire” 
that  Yeats  spoke  of  with  regard  to  education. 
Suddenly,  I was  in  love  — for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  — with  school. 

However,  I also  experienced  continued  instances 
of  snide  comments,  and  — in  a few  isolated  cases  — 
hateful  remarks  as  I walked  through  campus  and  into 
my  second  year.  The  University  of  Toronto,  while  a 
leader  on  matters  of  sexual  diversity,  still  faces  the 
reality  that  liberation  and  tolerance  about  sexuality 
aren’t  top-of-mind  for  all  its  community  members. 
Despite  initiatives  to  spur  discourse  and  enhance 
visibility  through  the  LGBTQ  resources  and  programs 
office,  the  sexual  diversity  studies  program,  Positive 
Space  and  many  allies,  there  were  still  times  the  term 
“faggot"  was  flung  at  me  and  others  who  were  out 
and  overtly  stepped  out. 

The  sequel  to  my  experiences  as  a student 
continues  as  I am  now  staff  in  the  office  of 
government,  institutional  and  community  relations. 

I have  learned  from  other  workplaces  that  an 
inclusive  policy  framework  doesn’t  always  translate 
into  a comprehensive  set  of  inclusive  practices  and 
behaviours  when  it  comes  to  matters  pertaining  to 
sexual  and  gender  diversity.  It  should  be  no  surprise 
to  learn  that  some  LGBTQ  students,  staff  and  faculty 
do  experience  overt  and  covert  forms  of  harassment 
and  exclusion  at  U of  T. 

However,  in  my  experience,  the  multiple  rainbow 
triangles  I see  on  my  way  to  my  desk  aren’t  tokenistic. 
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What  they  represent  is  the  engagement  of  allies 
who  recognize  that  inclusivity  is  no  easy  task  and  it 
doesn't  flourish  in  a culture  of  complacency.  The  fact 
that  U of  T ranks  among  the  nation’s  best  diversity 
employers  indicates,  in  part,  the  work  and  efforts  of 
many  addressing  the  intersections  of  homophobia  in 
our  learning  and  working  environments. 

There  is  more  to  Positive  Space,  the  effort  to 
identify  safer  and  more  inclusive  spaces,  than  just  the 
stickers.  U of  T's  staff,  faculty  and  students  continue 
to  address  an  uneven  welcome  in  myriad  ways 
including  in-class  discussions,  programs,  events  and 
research.  Action  on  the  part  of  people  who  actively 
respond  to  negative  and  unwelcoming  remarks 
and  behaviours  is  pivotal;  we  need  to  address 
misconceptions  and  suffocating  stereotypes.  No 
single  equity  office  can  do  all  that  needs  to  get  done 
on  our  campuses. 

It’s  our  shared  responsibility  to  not  just  be  the 
beneficiaries  of  inclusive  policies  or  the  raised 
awareness  of  our  co-workers.  As  employees,  we  must 
proactively  act  in  concert  within  and  across  the  many 
programs,  student  organizations  and  campuses  at 
U of  T to  reduce  heterosexism  and  expand  the 
Positive  Spaces  and  participants  so  that  no  student 
or  employee  doubts  who  they  are,  lives  in  fear  of 
retribution  or  with  mere  tolerance  in  their  working 
and  learning  environments. 

Given  how  the  world  is  structured  around  sexual 
and  gender  diversity,  there  will  always  be  the  need 
for  support  and  education.  Now  — more  than  ever  — 
Positive  Space  is  in  need  of  a constant  stream  of  new 
community  members.  It’s  June  and  as  the  annual 
Pride  festival  draws  closer,  I invite  you  to  reflect 
upon  the  impact  of  the  Positive  Space  campaign 
and  initiatives  in  your  learning  and  working  spaces. 

For  at  least  one  rural  Ontarian,  it’s  clear  that  the 
impact  of  those  stickers  was  no  accident.  Positive 
Space  profoundly  affected  my  life  and  continues  to 
save  the  lives  of  many  others. 

And  most  important,  the  loose  network  of  students, 
staff  and  faculty  on  our  campuses  realize  that  the 
work  is  not  done.  I hope  that  you’ll  come  to  the  same 
conclusion. 

Mike  LeSage  is  a staff  member  in  the  Division  of 
University  Relations. 

*For  additional  information:  Positive  Space, 

www.positivespace.utoronto.ca 

LGBTQ  Resources  & Programs, 

www.Igbtq.utoronto.ca 

The  Mark  S.  Bonham  Centre  for  Sexual  Diversity 
Studies,  www.uc.utoronto.ca/sexualdiversity 

Please  join  us  at  the  upcoming  Pride  Events: 
www.lgbtq.utoronto.ca/PRIDE 

U of  T Pride  Pub  @ Hart  House,  Thursday,  June  25, 5 p.m. 
U of  T OUTPacers  in  the  Pride  & Remembrance  Run, 
June  27 

Community  Fair  and  Parade,  June  28 


